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Petroglyph  National  Monument  preserves  over  17  square  miles  of  cultural  and  natural 
resources  along  Albuquerque's  West  Mesa.  Created  in  June  of  1990,  the  Monument  includes 
five  volcanic  cones,  the  mesa  top,  the  escarpment,  open  grasslands  and  the  Marsh  peninsula. 

The  State  of  New  Mexico,  the  city  of  Albuquerque  and  the  National  Park  Service  jointly  protect 
and  preserve  archaeological  sites  of  Petroglyph  National  Monument  for  the  benefit  and  enjoy- 
ment of  present  and  future  generations.  More  than  15,000  petroglyphs  occur  here  along  the 
volcanic  escarpment,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  petroglyph  sites  in  North  America. 

The  Monument  is  within  a  15  minute  to  half-hour  drive  for  some  500,000  people,  some  who 
have  never  seen  nor  heard  of  petroglyphs. 


The  Monument  is  divided  into  three  units:  BOCA  NEGRA,  PIEDRAS  MARCADAS  and  ATRISCO. 

BOCA  NEGRA  UNIT 

This  215-acre  unit  includes  the  74-acre  former  Indian  Petroglyph  State  Park.  Concentrations  of 
petroglyphs  on  both  sides  of  Atrisco  Road  within  the  canyon  where  the  North  Boca  Negra  Arroyo  cuts 
through  the  escarpment  provide  excellent  interpretive  opportunities.  Picnic  sites,  parking  lots,  foot  trails 
and  restrooms  are  open  to  the  public. 

Trails  within  the  Boca  Negra  Unit  have  been  designed  to  provide  easy  access  to  the  petroglyphs  and, 
most  importantly,  to  reduce  the  impact  on  the  escarpment. 

Concentric  circles  and  mask  figures  with  shields  are  among  the  images  found  on  the  Cliff  Base  Trail.  On 
the  very  short  Macaw  Trail,  one  will  encounter  figures  of  parrots  or  macaws,  seedpods  and  other  images. 
The  Mesa  Point  Trail  is  the  most  strenuous,  but  the  hiker  will  be  rewarded  with  diverse  animal  designs, 
four-pointed  stars,  birds  joined  at  the  breast,  and  grinding  spots  which  may  have  been  used  to  sharpen 
tools  or  grind  plant  materials. 


♦    PIEDRAS  MARCADAS  UNIT 

This  unit  covers  1,761  acres.  One-third  of  the  petroglyphs  are  concentrated  in  a  compact  area.  Many  of 
the  designs  are  located  at  the  base  of  the  escarpment.  The  many  side  canyons  offer  opportunities  for 
relative  quiet  and  solitude  away  from  the  urban  environment.  Included  in  this  unit  are  the  Northern  and 
Southern  geological  windows. 


ATRISCO  UNIT 

The  petroglyph  panels  in  this  unit  contain  diverse  and  striking  images,  especially  in  the  southern  two- 
thirds  of  the  east  face  of  the  escarpment  of  the  Rinconada  Canyon.  At  the  southern  tip  of  the  Rinconada 
Peninsula  there  is  a  large  and  important  petroglyph  concentration,  with  some  individual  designs  not 
found  elsewhere  on  the  escarpment. 


CULTURAL  HISTORY  OF  PETROGLYPH  NATIONAL  MONUMENT 

The  Southwest  region  has  been  the  scene  of  human  activity  for  at  least  12,000  years.  The  West  Mesa 
Petroglyphs  were  made  over  the  span  of  thousands  of  years  by  hunters  and  gatherers,  prehistoric  Indi- 
ans, horticulturists  and  Spanish  sheep  herders.  Most  came  to  the  West  Mesa  for  camping,  food-gather- 
ing, farming,  religious  activities  or  herding. 

The  diverse  heritage  of  Native  Americans,  the  Hispanic  people  and  the  African-American  encompasses 
the  entire  Southwest.  National  parks,  monuments  and  historic  sites  in  the  Southwest  often  commemo- 
rate places  of  contact  or  conflict  among  these  people.  These  protected  areas  also  preserve  places  of  great 
historic,  cultural  or  religious  significance  to  specific  groups.  One  of  our  primary  duties  involves  preserv- 
ing our  cultural  heritage  by  sharing  this  information  and  informing  the  public. 


Funding  for  the  educational  activities  included  in  this  book  has  been  made  possible  by  a 
grant  from  the  National  Park  Foundation  with  support  from  Pew  Charitable  Trusts. 

The  philosophy  behind  Parks  as  Classrooms'is  to  develop  a  partnership  with  surrounding 
schools  while  bringing  the  ingredients  of  a  National  Park  or  Monument  into  these  schools 
in  the  form  of  education  and/or  environmental  activities.  By  exposing  children  to  these 
activities,  they  are  able  to  develop  an  appreciation  and  understanding  of  what  the  Park  or 
Monument  protects  and  preserves. 

In  the  case  of  Petroglyph  National  Monument,  the  Parks  As  Classrooms  program  brings 
into  the  classroom  lessons  pertaining  to  cultural  awareness  of  Hispanic,  African-American 
and  Native  American  people.  By  doing  these  activities  and  understanding  the  history,  be- 
liefs and  traditions  of  different  cultures,  students  learn  the  importance  of  cultural  diversity, 
and  often  pass  these  new-found  ideas  on  to  parents  and  family.  In  this  way,  adults  begin  to 
understand  the  value  of  cultural  preservation. 

The  monument's  location  adjacent  to  a  metropolitan  area  of  half-a-million  people  affords 
wonderful  opportunities  for  firsthand  learning.  The  cultural  resources  include  a  12,000  year 
record  of  human  use  of  the  West  Mesa  from  the  Anasazi  to  the  Pueblo  Indians  to  Spanish 
explorers  and  settlers  to  the  Anglos.  Natural  resources  lend  themselves  to  units  on  biomes, 
niches,  energy  cycling,  volcanology,  desert  plant  and  animal  adaptations  and  a  wide  variety 
of  other  topics. 

The  Parks  as  Classrooms  program  can,  hopefully,  build  a  bridge  between  the  potential 
educational  resources-the  parks-and  the  classrooms  of  those  students  most  at  risk  of  being 
lost  in  the  educational  crisis.  The  program  challenges  the  school  systems  of  our  inner  cities 
to  act  in  partnership  with  the  National  Park  Service  to  use  the  parks  as  laboratories  to  en- 
hance existing  curriculum.  At  the  same  time,  students  will  come  to  appreciate  the  value  of 
conservation  of  cultural  and  natural  resources  for  themselves  and  for  the  future. 
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All  activities  are  divided  into  sections  to  explain  the  objective,  suggested  grades,  group  size, 
setting,  materials  needed,  brief  background  information,  setup,  procedure,  and  suggested 
reading.  These  sections  are  further  explained  as  follows: 


♦   OBJECTIVE 

Each  activity  has  a  broad  objective  that  should  be  realized  when  beginning  the  activity.  Teachers 
may  create  other  objectives  in  addition  to  the  initial  one,  based  on  the  needs  and  abilities  of  their 
students  and  the  current  curriculum  being  studied. 


♦   GRADES 

This  may  seem  like  a  broad  range  on  some  activities,  but  some  activities  have  aspects  that  may  be 
omitted  for  younger  grades,  or  extensions  that  may  be  added  on  for  older  grades.  Again,  the 
teacher  will  be  able  to  determine  what  is  best  for  their  particular  class. 


♦  GROUP  SIZE 

This  is  usually  a  normal  classroom  size,  around  25  students.  Activities  that  require  grouping  or 
pairing  are  noted. 


♦   SETTING 

Most  activities  can  take  place  in  a  regular  classroom.  Some  may  require  an  outdoor  setting  and  are 
noted. 


♦   MATERIALS 

Materials  needed  for  each  activity  are  listed.  Some  commonly  used  classroom  materials,  such  as 
pencils  and  paper,  are  omitted  from  the  materials  list,  but  may  be  used  in  the  activity.  Please  read 
through  the  entire  activity  and  gather  all  materials  before  beginning.  Almost  all  the  materials  are 
easily  obtained. 


♦  BACKGROUND 

This  serves  as  a  general  source  of  background  information.  The  teacher  should  be  familiar  with  the 
activity,  its  objectives,  and  the  information  the  students  should  know  in  order  for  the  activity  to  be 
successful.  In  many  of  the  activities,  further  research  may  be  necessary.  Please  refer  to  the 
suggested  reading  section  within  each  activity  for  further  resource  materials. 


♦   SETUP 

This  is  designed  to  help  the  instructor  prepare  for  the  activity.  Some  preparation  can  be  done  with 
the  class  assisting.  Other  activities  may  require  further  preparation  if  younger  students  are  in- 
volved. 


♦  PROCEDURE 

Procedures  are  listed  as  step-by-step  instructions  on  completing  the  activity.  Teachers  who  wish 
for  their  class  to  obtain  other  skills  or  objectives  from  a  particular  activity  will  need  to  alter  the 
procedures  to  fit  their  needs.  Instructions  will  also  need  to  be  altered  if  the  basic  activity  is  ex- 
tended. The  order  of  the  procedures  are  by  no  means  etched  in  stone;  use  whatever  order  is  easiest 
for  your  class  to  meet  their  goals. 


♦   EXTENSIONS 

These  are  optional  activities  related  to  the  original  activity  that  can  be  used  to  expand  the  original 
idea.  Some  might  pertain  to  younger  students;  others  might  be  more  useful  for  older  students.  The 
teacher  is  most  aware  of  the  needs  and  abilities  of  each  particular  class. 
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9  Hispanic  Storytelling 46 
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♦  AFRICAN-AMERICANS 
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12  Blackdom:  First  African-American  Settlement  in  New  Mexico....  58 

13  Buffalo  Soldiers  in  New  Mexico 62 

14  George  Mcjunkin:  African-American  Cowboy  in  New  Mexico....  66 

15  African-American  Pioneers  of  The  West 70 
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18  Rites  of  Passage 86 
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21  Clothes  Make  The  Person 100 


♦  COMMON  GROUND  ♦ 

Activities  for  All  Cultures 


ARE  YOU  SUPERSTITIOUS? 


OBJECTIVE. 


.Students  will  learn  how,  for 
centuries,  people  from  all  dif- 
ferent cultures  and  all  walks 
of  life  have  developed  super- 
stitions to  explain  good  luck, 
bad  luck,  or  the  "unexplain- 
able."  Even  today,  taboos  and 
superstitions  can  dictate  one's 
actions. 


GRADES 6-12 

GROUP  SIZE 25 

SETTING Inside 

MATERIALS: 

•  Symbols  of  good  or  bad  luck  in  different 
cultures  (read  background  to  obtain  ideas) 

•  "Are  You  Superstitious?"  handout  on  page  6 

•  Writing  paper 


♦  BACKGROUND 

"Don't  step  on  the  crack  or  you'll  break  your 
mama's  back."  It's  a  rhyme  we  are  all  familiar 
with  from  childhood.  But  why  will  it  break  your 
mama's  back?  What  is  the  background  behind 
the  superstitions  that  have  become  a  part  of  our 
every  day  life?  Why  is  a  rabbit's  foot  lucky?  (It 
certainly  wasn't  lucky  for  the  rabbit!)  Why  is 
Friday  the  13th  bad  luck?  Why  do  we  "knock 
on  wood?"  Even  things  we  do  every  day  that 
don't  relate  to  superstitions  have  superstitious 
beginnings:  why  do  women  wear  lipstick,  why 
do  we  kiss  under  the  mistletoe  (does  it  work 
when  it's  not  Christmas?),  what  is  behind  the 
April  Fool's  jokes,  why  do  we  wish  upon  a  star? 

The  fact  is  that  many  aspects  of  our  daily  lives 
are  created  because  of  superstitions.  Some  of 
these  are  so  old  their  meaning  is  lost  in  antiq- 
uity. Others  have  been  disclaimed  many  times, 
but  we  are  so  used  to  doing  them  we  have  for- 
gotten their  invalidity. 

Since  fear  is  the  basis  for  all  superstitions  and 
taboos,  fear  is  the  main  reason  superstitions 
were  created.  Each  culture  has  its  own  taboos, 
superstitions  and  fears.  What  is  good  luck  for 
one  culture  may  be  bad  luck  for  another.  What 
is  important  to  remember  is  that  no  matter  how 
primitive  or  modern  a  society  is,  no  matter  how 
advanced  or  simple  a  culture  is,  all  of  us  have 
superstitions  that  creep  into  our  daily  lives. 


""~\       / 


♦  PROCEDURE 

Read  the  background  information  on  supersti- 
tions. Display  various  superstitious  items  on  a 
table  for  students  to  observe.  Discuss  why  some 
objects  are  considered  good  luck  and  why  oth- 
ers are  considered  bad  luck. 

Also  discuss  how  events  are  considered  good 
or  bad  luck,  and  what  causes  them  to  be  con- 
sidered that  way.  Why  do  some  cultures  con- 
sider an  object  to  be  good  luck  (such  as  the 
Greeks  believing  the  owl  to  be  good  luck)  and 
other  cultures  consider  it  to  be  bad  luck  (such 
as  some  Native  Americans  believing  the  owl  to 


be  bad  luck).  How  does  our  lack  of  knowledge 
create  superstitions?  Are  some  things  taboo 
when  we  are  young  and  not  taboo  when  we  are 
older?  Are  some  things  taboo  for  men  and  not 
for  women?  Can  taboos  and  superstitions  be 
created  to  fit  the  circumstance? 

There  are  several  different  activities  which  will 
help  students  understand  how  every  culture  has 
superstitions.  Any  one  of  these  activities  can  be 
adapted  or  modified  to  fit  the  particular  sub- 
ject being  taught: 


Fear  is  the  main  reason 
superstitions  were  created. 


- 


1 .  Show  the  class  an  object,  such  as  a  paper  clip, 
shoelace  or  thimble.  Have  each  student  cre- 
ate a  superstition  surrounding  that  object. 
It  could  be  a  symbol  of  good  luck  or  bad 
luck.  Have  them  describe  why  that  object  is 
superstitious,  and  write  a  story  describing 
the  superstition. 

2.  Instead  of  an  object,  give  the  class  an  event  to 
describe  as  superstitious.  The  event  could 
be  something  our  bodies  do,  such  as  hiccup- 
ing.  It  could  also  be  something  that  we  do 
every  day,  such  as  stepping  off  a  curb,  mak- 
ing our  bed  or  getting  into  a  car.  Have  each 
student  make  up  a  story  about  the  supersti- 
tions surrounding  the  event,  then  share  it 
with  the  class.  Discuss  how  we  come  up  with 
these  superstitions. 

3.  Have  a  team  of  students  research  a  particu- 
lar object  that  is  superstitious  to  several  dif- 
ferent cultures.  (See  the  superstitions  section 
for  ideas.)  Have  them  list  the  superstitions 
involved  with  that  object,  and  which  cul- 
tures believes  each  superstition.  Discuss 
why  one  culture  might  think  of  an  object  as 
good  luck,  while  another  culture  might  think 
of  it  as  bad  luck. 


Have  a  team  of  students  research  all  the  su- 
perstitions surrounding  a  particular  event, 
such  as  birth,  marriage,  death,  traveling,  etc. 
Or  have  the  entire  class  research  one  event 
(such  as  marriage),  but  break  up  the  class 
into  teams  and  have  one  team  research 
Anglo  superstitions  regarding  marriage,  one 
team  research  Navajo  superstitions,  one 
team  research  Hispanic  superstitions,  etc. 
Compare  each  team's  findings. 


Have  each  student,  or  a  team  of  students, 
research  superstitions  surrounding  sports 
events.  What  are  some  of  the  rituals  prac- 
ticed by  football  players  prior  to  a  game? 
Many  players  are  superstitious  that  bad  luck 
will  befall  them  if  they  don 't  perform  these 
rituals.  Have  the  students  interview  parents 
or  friends  and  see  if  they  have  any  rituals  or 
superstitions  involving  fishing,  hunting, 
skiing,  golf,  or  other  leisure-time  activities. 


Have  students  list  objects  and  events  which 
we  regard  as  superstitious  today.  Have  them 
describe  what  they  believe  is  a  "good  luck 
charm"  and  what  is  a  "bad  luck  charm." 
Then  have  them  interview  parents,  grand- 
parents or  elders  to  see  what  a  different  gen- 
eration regarded  as  good  or  bad  luck.  If  the 
people  they  are  interviewing  come  from  a 
different  culture,  have  students  describe 
how  a  different  culture  or  upbringing  could 
change  the  superstitions  surrounding  an 
object  or  event. 


♦  SUPERSTITIONS  ♦ 
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In  his  book  How  Did  It  Begin?,  author  R.  Brasch  said  "...everybody,  no  matter  what  his  education  or  place  in  life,  is  a 
slave  to  superstition.  Mostly,  however,  we  do  not  realize  it."  All  cultures  have  superstitions,  and  all  superstitions 
have  an  explanation,  no  matter  how  absurd  or  irrational.  Many  superstitions  have  had  their  meanings  lost  in  time; 
others  have  been  created  recently  to  fit  the  circumstances.  Cultures  create  superstitions  to  explain  the  unexplain- 
able.  The  avocational  horse  racing  enthusiast  wins  the  Daily  Double  by  betting  on  the  jockey  with  the  yellow  silks. 
The  next  time  he  bets  on  a  jockey  with  yellow  silks,  he  wins  again.  What  are  the  chances  of  this  gambler  betting  on 
another  jockey  with  yellow  silks?  Pretty  strong  -  this  person  has  decided  that  yellow  silks  are  "lucky". ..the  start  of 
a  superstition.  What  do  we  say  to  someone  who  is  trying  to  get  an  "A"  on  a  test,  land  the  big  job,  or  take  the 
challenging  ski  run?  "Good  luck!"  With  those  very  words,  we  are  subconsciously  awakening  superstitions  to  re- 
mind us  that  if  we  don't  wish  that  person  good  luck,  perhaps  bad  luck  would  befall  them.  With  many  cultures  who 
practice  storytelling  as  part  of  their  traditions,  superstitions  are  woven  into  folktales  to  explain  happenings  in  that 
culture's  past.  The  following  is  a  short  list  of  superstitions  and  their  beginnings. 


Unlucky  Number  13:  Fear  of  the  number  13  is  found 
as  far  back  as  Norse  mythology.  At  Jesus'  Last  Sup- 
per, there  were  12  Apostles  accompanying  Jesus, 
making  the  total  attending  13.  Since  this  was  the  last 
gathering  prior  to  Jesus'  crucifixion,  this  number 
was  then  taken  as  an  omen  of  bad  luck. 

The  Four-Leaved  Clover:  Although  the  origins  of 
this  superstition  are  lost  in  antiquity,  legend  tells  that 
when  Adam  and  Eve  were  banished  from  the  Gar- 
den of  Eden,  Eve  took  a  four-leaved  clover  with  her 
to  remind  her  of  Eden.  Thereafter  it  was  regarded 
as  a  symbol  of  good  luck. 

A  Black  Cat  Crossing  Your  Path:  This  could  be 
lucky  or  unlucky,  depending  on  what  country  you 
live  in.  In  Egypt,  cats  were  considered  sacred.  In 
ancient  times  a  cat  was  considered  so  sacred  that 
killing  a  cat  -  even  accidentally  -  was  punished  by 
death.  Later,  in  the  Middle  Ages  in  Europe,  black 
cats  became  companions  of  witches,  and  therefore 
were  considered  bad  luck. 

Wearing  Black  at  Funerals:  In  pagan  days,  people 
would  wear  black  out  of  fear  of  the  dead.  They  wore 
black  as  a  disguise  so  the  spirits  of  the  dead  would 
not  recognize  and  haunt  them.  Similarly,  traditional 
Navajos  do  not  mention  the  name  of  the  dead  for 
four  days  after  the  death,  so  the  spirit  of  the  dead 
person  does  not  come  looking  for  them.  Black  is 
not  the  universal  color  of  mourning.  In  China,  some 
wear  white,  some  wear  purple.  The  Turkish  people 
wear  purple  and  Burmese  wear  yellow. 

"Step  on  a  Crack  and  You'll  Break  Your  Mother's 
Back":  This  phrase  may  have  come  from  baseball, 
where  many  players  believe  it  is  bad  luck  to  step  on 
the  foul  line. 


Crickets:  Crickets  are  considered  symbols  of  good 
luck.  If  a  cricket  sings  louder  than  usual,  expect  rain. 
Irish  people  believe  that  crickets  are  hundreds  of 
years  old  and  are  really  magical  beings.  Crickets  are 
kept  in  cages  by  Chinese  and  Japanese,  and  are  used 
by  them  as  watchdogs.  Crickets  sing  all  night  long, 
but  become  quiet  when  a  stranger  enters  the  house. 
Thus,  by  listening  to  the  silence  of  the  cricket,  the 
Oriental  people  could  tell  if  an  intruder  was  present. 

Crossing  Your  Fingers:  This  gesture  grew  out  of 
the  belief  that  the  cross  was  the  symbol  of  unity. 
When  the  fingers  were  crossed  the  sign  of  the  cross 
was  created.  When  this  sign  of  the  cross  was  made, 
it  symbolized  a  wish  for  good  luck  and  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  wish  that  was  requested. 

Getting  Up  on  the  Wrong  Side  of  the  Bed:  When 
someone  wakes  up  grouchy,  we  tend  to  say  they 
"woke  up  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  bed."  This  stems 
from  the  pagan  belief  that  anyone  rising  on  the  left 
side  of  the  bed  -  left  being  the  sinister  side  -  would 
receive  bad  luck  the  rest  of  the  day.  Many  people 
feared  the  left  side  as  being  bad  luck;  left-handed 
people  were  also  considered  bad  luck.  Other  bad 
luck  omens  in  the  bed  included  climbing  over  any- 
one in  bed,  climbing  over  the  footboard  to  get  out 
of  bed,  or  getting  out  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  bed 
one  was  accustomed  to  -  whether  left  or  right.  Re- 
versing the  action  and  starting  over  again  nullified 
the  bad  luck. 

Yawning:  In  the  Middle  Ages,  yawning  was  con- 
sidered to  be  the  work  of  the  Devil,  who  was  trying 
to  find  his  chance  to  enter  the  body  through  the 
mouth.  To  keep  the  Devil  from  entering,  one  would 
make  the  sign  of  the  cross  over  one's  mouth  when 
yawning.  Hindus  would  snap  their  fingers  three 
times  when  yawning  to  elicit  the  protection  of  their 
gods. 


SUPERSTITIOUS  OBJECTS  AND  EVENTS 

Knocking  on  wood 

Kissing  under  the  Mistletoe 

Frogs  and  toads 

Pregnancy 

Hiccuping 

Kissing  babies  for  good  luck 

Jinxes 

Breaking  a  mirror 

Planting  by  the  moon 

Walking  under  a  ladder 

Lucky  number  seven 

Using  lipstick 

"Cross  my  heart  and  hope  to  die" 

Owls 

Snakes 

Left  handedness 

Sneezing 

Lucky  stones 

Mothers-in-Law 

Whistling 

Lightning 

Wishing  on  a  star 

"Once  in  a  blue  moon' 

Lucky  number  four 

Shaping  of  eyebrows 

"God  bless  you" 


ARE  YOU 


SUPERSTITIOUS? 


In  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages,  black  cats 
became  companions  of  witches  and  therefore 
were  considered  bad  luck. 


MARRIAGE  SUPERSTITIONS 

"Something  old,  something  new..." 

The  bride  wearing  white 

Throwing  the  bouquet 

The  groom  not  seeing  the  bride  in  her  wedding 

dress 
Rice-throwing 

Carrying  the  bride  over  the  threshold 
The  wedding  ring 


FUNERAL  SUPERSTITIONS 

The  funeral  procession 
Flying  a  flag  half-staff 


HOLIDAYS  OR  SUPERSTITIONS? 

New  Year's 
Christmas 
Leap  Year 
April  Fools 
Easter 
Halloween 
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♦  SUGGESTED  READING 

Brasch,  R.  How  Did  It  Begin  ?  New  York:  David 
McKay  &  Co.,  Inc.  1965. 

De  Lys,  Claudia.  A  Treasury  of  American  Super- 
stitions. New  York:  Bonanza  Books,  The  Philo- 
sophical Library.  1968. 

Gay,  Kathryn.  They  Don 't  Wash  Their  Socks!  New 
York:  Walker  &  Co.  1990. 

Peronne,  Bobette,  H.  Henrietta  Stockel,  and 
Victoria  Krueger.  Medicine  Women,  Curanderas, 
and  Women  Doctors.  Norman,  OK:  University  of 
Oklahoma  Press.  1989. 


FOODS  FOR  CELEBRATION 


OBJECTIVE Students  will  learn  how  dif- 
ferent foods  are  eaten  by  dif- 
ferent cultures.  Some  of  these 
ethnic  foods  have  found  their 
way  into  every  day  use,  while 
others  remain  unique  to  that 
culture. 

GRADES 4-8 

GROUP  SIZE 20-25 

SETTING Classroom 

MATERIALS Varies  with  activities  chosen. 

Ingredients  may  be  found  in 
recipe  section  which  begins 
on  page  10. 


♦  BACKGROUND 

Every  culture  has  certain  foods  that  are  eaten 
traditionally.  Some  of  these  ethnic  foods  were 
prepared  exclusively  for  ceremonies  and  holi- 
days, others  were  eaten  every  day.  Each  food 
carries  with  it  a  custom  or  reason  for  its  use. 

Some  ethnic  foods,  such  as  Mexican  enchiladas, 
have  gained  popularity  over  the  years,  and  are 
eaten  by  people  almost  everywhere.  Other 
foods,  such  as  squash  blossoms,  may  never  be 
appealing  to  everyone.  Traditionally,  these 
foods  were  prepared  by  hand;  now,  some  of 
them  may  be  prepackaged  or  purchased  frozen 
in  grocery  stores. 


♦  PROCEDURE 

After  reading  about  foods  from  Hispanic,  Na- 
tive-American and  African-American  cultures, 
ask  students  which  of  the  foods  discussed  are 
familiar  to  them.  Do  some  of  the  foods  sound 
appealing?  Do  some  of  them  sound  repulsive? 

1 .  Using  the  recipes,  prepare  some  of  the  dishes 
and  have  the  class  sample  each  one.  Discuss 
how  different  cultures  used  different  spices 
and  seasonings.  Why  did  they  choose  cer- 
tain spices  over  others?  Usually  the  avail- 
ability of  the  spice  or  seasoning  was  the  main 
reason. 


5. 


Have  each  student  inter- 
view family  members  to  see 
what  food  was  traditionally 
cooked  for  a  holiday.  Compare 
answers  to  see  if  there  are  any  similarities. 

Have  students  bring  in  samples  of  a  food 
traditionally  made  in  their  family.  Have  the 
student  explain  the  food's  origin  and  when 
it  was  prepared.  If  possible,  have  students 
make  a  sample  of  the  food  to  share  with 
other  students. 

In  our  society  of  fast  food  and  microwaves, 
many  of  us  don't  have  time  to  prepare  au- 
thentic, traditional  foods.  Choose  a  tradi- 
tional meal  from  the  recipes  listed  and  re- 
place traditional  ingredients  with  easier-to- 
prepare  ingredients. 

Give  a  team  of  students  a  recipe,  and  ask 
them  to  price  the  ingredients  at  a  grocery 
store.  Then,  have  them  price  the  recipe  us- 
ing pre-packaged  ingredients.  Which  recipe 
would  cost  less? 


♦  EXTENSIONS 

1 .  Many  math  activities  can  be  used  by  substi- 
tuting metric  measurements  for  English 
measurements. 


♦  SUGGESTED  READINGS 

Ferguson,  Sheila.  Soul  Food.  Classic  Cuisine  from 
the  Deep  South.  New  York;  Grove  Press,  1989. 

Frank,  Lois  Ellen.  Native  American  Cooking.  Foods 
of  the  Southwest  Indian  Nations.  New  York; 
Clarkson  Potter  Publishers,  1991. 

LaRousse  Treasury  of  Country  Cooking.  New  York; 
Bonanza  Books,  1978. 

West,  John.  Mexican-American  Folklore.  Little 
Rock;  August  HousePublishers,  1988. 


*  FOODS  FOR  CELEBRATION  ♦ 

In  all  three  of  the  cultures  listed,  Hispanic,  Native  American,  and  Afri- 
can-American, corn  played  a  key  role  in  the  ingredients.  Corn  could  be 
prepared  in  many,  many  different  ways.  Each  culture  used  corn  a  little 
differently,  but  all  benefitted  from  it's  nutrients.  Beans  were  also  an 
economical  ingredient,  used  as  fillings,  in  stews  or  in  soups. 

The  first  recipe  for  each  culture  contains  common  ingredients.  The 
second  recipe  contains  ingredients  unique  to  that  culture,  and  probably 
not  familiar  to  some  people. 


Native  American  Recipes 
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Cornbread 

1  cup  cornmeal 

1  cup  flour 
3  Tbsp  sugar 

2  tsp  baking  powde 
1/2  tsp  salt 
1/3  cup  butter,  softened 
1  egg,  beaten 

1-3/4  cups  milk 

Preheat  oven  to  325°  F.  Grease  a  9"x  13"  baking  pan. 

In  a  large  bowl,  mix  dry  ingredients  and  set  aside.  In 
a  separate  bowl,  mix  butter,  egg  and  milk.  Add  the 
wet  ingredients  to  the  dry  ingredients  and  stir  well. 

Pour  batter  into  greased  baking  pan  and  bake  25  to 
30  minutes,  until  golden  brown.  Serve  with  butter 
and  honey. 


Fried  Squash  Blossoms 

1  green  chile,  roasted  and  peeled 

1/2  cup  water 

1  cup  flour 

1  egg,  lightly  beaten 

1  Tbsp  butter 

1/2  cup  cream  or  half-and-half 

2  tomatoes,  chopped 

1  clove  of  garlic,  chopped 

1/2  tsp  salt 

1/4  tsp  pepper 

20  fresh  squash  blossoms 

Oil  for  frying  (about  2  cups) 

Mix  water,  egg,  flour  and  cream  to  make  a  batter; 
set  aside.  Melt  butter  in  a  saucepan  and  add  toma- 
toes, chile,  garlic,  salt  and  pepper.  Reduce  heat  to 
low  and  simmer  for  10  minutes,  stirring  occasion- 
ally. 

Wash  and  remove  stamens  from  the  squash  blossoms. 
Fill  each  blossom  with  about  1  tablespoon  of  the  veg- 
etable mixture.  Gently  dip  it  into  the  batter,  making 
sure  the  batter  covers  entire  blossom. 

Heat  oil  in  a  large  saucepan  or  fryer  until  hot.  Place 
each  blossom  in  hot  oil  and  fry,  turning  once.  Fry  3 
to  5  minutes  or  until  brown.  Remove  with  a  slotted 
spoon  or  spatula  and  drain  on  paper  towels.  Serve 
hot. 
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African-American  Recipes  Hispanic  Recipes 


Hoppin'  John 

2-1/2  cups  black-eyed  peas 
2  ham  hocks 
2  bay  leaves 

1  medium  onion,  chopped 

1/2  tsp  crushed  red  pepper  flakes 

2  cups  long  grain  rice 

Wash  peas  and  place  in  a  bowl  with  5  cups  of 
water.  Soak  overnight.  Drain  peas  and  rinse 
well. 

Place  ham  hocks  in  a  large  saucepan,  cover  with 
water,  and  bring  to  a  boil  for  30  minutes.  Add 
all  ingredients  except  rice.  Add  more  water  to 
cover,  and  simmer  for  2  hours.  Stir  occasion- 
ally. 

After  peas  are  tender,  cook  rice  in  a  separate 
saucepan.  Add  cooked  rice  to  peas  and  stir  gen- 
tly. Serve  in  large  bowls. 

Pig's  Feet 

6  pig's  feet,  split  in  half 
2  bay  leaves 

1  tsp  crushed  red  pepper  flakes 

2  medium  onions,  chopped 

3  stalks  celery,  chopped 
5  whole  peppercorns 

2  cups  cider  vinegar 

1  clove  garlic,  chopped 

1  Tbsp  salt 

1/2  Tbsp  hot  pepper  sauce 

With  a  match,  singe  off  any  excess  hairs  on  pig's 
feet.  Place  all  ingredients  in  a  large  stock  pot 
and  bring  to  a  boil.  Reduce  heat  and  simmer 
for  3  to  4  hours,  or  until  meat  falls  off  bones. 
Serve  with  extra  hot  pepper  sauce. 


Guacamole  Dip 

2  ripe  avocados,  peeled  and  pitted 

Juice  of  1  lemon 

1  medium  onion,  minced 

1  clove  garlic,  minced 

1  tomato,  chopped 

Salt  to  taste 

In  a  non-metallic  bowl,  mash  avocados.  Add 
lemon  juice,  onion,  tomato  and  garlic.  Add  salt 
to  taste.  Serve  with  chips. 

Capirotada 

1  loaf  of  dry  French  bread 

2  cones  otpUoncillo  (unrefined  brown  sugar) 
1  stick  of  cinnamon 

3  cloves 

4  cups  of  water 

1/2  lb.  Menonita  (Mennonite)  cheese,  sliced 
(similar  to  Monterey  Jack) 
Raisins  and  peanuts  to  taste 

Cookpiloncillo  in  a  medium  saucepan  over  a  low 
heat  until  it  melts.  Add  water,  cloves  and  the 
cinnamon  stick. 

Slice  bread  into  1"  thick  slices.  Place  in  a  9"xl3" 
baking  dish,  alternating  bread,  cheese,  and  rai- 
sins and  peanuts. 

Pour  piloncillo  mixture  over  the  layers  and  bake 
in  a  medium  oven,  about  350  degrees,  until  all 
the  cheese  melts. 


II 


CULTURAL  MUSIC 


OBJECTIVE Students  will  learn  about  tra- 
ditional music  and  instru- 
ments made  by  several  cul- 
tures, and  the  importance  of 
music  and  celebration  in  the 
lives  of  all  people. 

GRADES 5-7 

GROUP  SIZE 20-25 

SETTING Inside 

MATERIALS Varies  with  instrument  cho- 
sen. See  materials  section 
within  instructions  for  each 
individual  instrument. 
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Mayan  drummer 
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♦  BACKGROUND 

In  all  cultures  around  the  world,  music  is  an 
important  ingredient  in  everyone's  life.  Music 
is  used  in  celebration,  in  ceremony,  and  in 
mourning.  Different  cultures  used  different 
types  of  musical  instruments,  usually  based  on 
the  materials  they  had  available  and  the  type 
of  music  they  played.  Although  we  don't  know 
what  kind  of  music  was  played  by  prehistoric 
people,  we  do  have  artifacts,  such  as  flutes,  that 
suggest  music  was  a  part  of  their  lives.  "Mu- 
sic" to  other  cultures  may  not  be  the  music  we 
are  accustomed  to.  Although  the  sound  of  a 
bullroarer  or  rasp  doesn't  sound  quite  like  mu- 
sic to  us,  to  Native  Americans  this  was  music 
used  to  accompany  the  dances  and  songs  that 
were  part  of  the  celebration.  Below  is  informa- 
tion about  some  musical  instruments  of  the 
three  cultures  described  in  this  book.  Activities 
involving  each  of  the  three  cultures  follows. 

HISPANIC  MUSIC 

Instruments  used  in  Hispanic  music  included 
the  guitar,  violin,  accordion,  bajo  sexto,  and  trum- 
pet. The  accordion  was  first  introduced  to  His- 
panics  in  the  late  19th  century  by  the  German 
immigration  to  Texas.  A  Mexican  conjunto  or 
ensemble  could  consist  of  an  accordion,  a  bajo 
sexto  (Mexican  12-string  guitar),  trumpet, 
drums,  electric  guitar,  bass,  congas  and  a  con- 
troversial modern  touch,  the  synthesizer.  Ac- 
companying instruments  might  include  mara- 
cas,  a  tambourine,  or  rattles.  The  tejeda  is  the 
Hispanic  music  director. 
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NATIVE  AMERICAN  MUSIC 

Many  Native  American  instruments  were  some 
sort  of  percussion-type  instrument,  such  as 
drums,  rattles,  and  rasps.  Some  groups  also 
used  flutes;  flutes  were  used  in  ceremonies  and 
in  courting.  Many  Native  Americans  believe 
musical  instruments  were  played  to  summon 
spirits,  or  their  sound  was  the  sound  of  the  spir- 
its of  animals,  wind,  or  religious  deities.  Because 
their  instruments  could  "talk"  to  the  spirits,  they 
were  treated  with  respect.  Songs  were  impor- 
tant parts  of  Native  American  ceremonies.  They 
were  considered  to  be  prayers  to  bring  rain, 
good  harvest,  luck  in  a  hunt,  or  victory  in  a  war. 
Songs  were  passed  on  from  singer  to  singer; 
they  were  never  written  down.  Today,  Native 
Americans  sing  songs  to  re-enact  events  from 
the  past,  to  celebrate  their  culture,  or  to  continue 
to  offer  songs  as  prayers. 

AFRICAN-AMERICAN  MUSIC 

When  one  thinks  about  African  musical  instru- 
ments, the  congo  drum  quickly  comes  to  mind. 
However,  Africans  had  a  diverse  array  of  mu- 
sical instruments  which  included  gourds, 
rattles,  bows,  and  even  thumb  pianos.  As  in 
Native  American  ceremonies,  musical  instru- 
ments were  used  in  African  ceremonies  to  cel- 
ebrate events,  send  prayers  to  the  spirits,  or  aid 
in  victories.  Slaves  transported  to  America  from 
Africa  brought  knowledge  of  instruments  from 
their  homeland,  and  fashioned  them  from  new 
materials  they  found  in  the  United  States.  What 
started  out  as  a  bow  (similar  to  a  Jew's  harp)  in 
Africa,  became  the  washtub  bass  in  the  planta- 
tion south. 


♦  PROCEDURE 

1 .  After  reading  about  the  musical  instruments 
of  the  three  cultures,  make  one  or  more  of 
the  instruments  detailed  below.  While  mak- 
ing and  playing  the  instruments,  discuss 
with  students  the  following  questions. 

a)  What  were  some  of  the  uses  for  songs? 
(Celebrating,  asking  spirits  for  help,  tell- 
ing stories,  healing  the  sick...) 

b)  What  determined  the  material  used  for 
an  instrument? 

c)  What  sound  does  the  beat  of  a  drum  re- 
mind you  of?  What  about  the  sound  of  a 
bullroarer?  Discuss  how  instruments 
were  made  to  sound  like  a  sound  in  na- 
ture. 
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Make  sure  students  play  the 
bullroarer  outside,  away 
from  other  students. 


MAKING  A  BULLROARER 

Note:  a  bullroarer  could  be  dangerous  if  not 
played  properly.  Make  sure  students  play  the 
bullroarer  outside,  away  from  other  students. 

MATERIALS: 

Thin  piece  of  wood 

(such  as  a  shingle) 

2"x6"and  1/4"  thick 

3  feet  of  sinew  or  twine 

Hammer 

1/8"  drill  bit  or  large 

nail 

Paints  or  markers  to 

decorate 

PROCEDURE: 

1.  Drill  a  hole  in 
the  top  of  the 
piece  of  wood 
about  1"  from 
the  top.  If  a 
drill  is  not  available,  hammer  in  a  large  nail, 
then  remove  it  to  make  a  hole. 

2.  Tie  one  end  of  the  sinew  or  twine  through 
the  hole.  Secure  it  with  a  couple  of  knots. 

3.  Holding  the  bullroarer  in  your  hand,  mea- 
sure the  sinew  to  be  the  length  of  your  arm. 
Cut  it  to  the  proper  length. 

4.  Paint  or  decorate  the  bullroarer. 

TO  USE:  Hold  the  loose  end  of  sinew  in  your 
hand.  Wrapping  a  couple  loops  around  your 
hand  helps  to  keep  it  from  slipping.  Make  sure 
no  one  is  around  you,  then  lift  your  arm  over 
your  head  and  swing  the  bullroarer  around, 
similar  to  throwing  a  lasso.  When  it  has  reached 
the  correct  speed,  it  should  start  to  make  a 
groaning  or  humming  sound.  If  it  doesn't, 
change  the  length  of  the  string  and  the  speed  of 
the  swinging. 


MAKING  CASTANETS 

MATERIALS: 

1  walnut,  or  2  halves  of  a  walnut  shell 

Nutcracker 

1  /2"  velcro  strips  -  4  pieces  of  both  sides,  each  about 

1-1/2"  to  2"  long 

Contact  cement 

Scissors 

PROCEDURE: 

1.  Carefully  crack  the  walnut  shell  in  half  so 
the  shells  aren't  broken.  Scrape  out  the  meat 
and  membrane  so  the  inside  is  clean. 

2.  Cut  4  pieces  of  velcro  strips  -  2  of  the  hook 
side  and  2  of  the  loop  side.  Two  matching 
pieces  should  be  slightly  longer  than  the  cir- 
cumference of  your  first  finger,  and  the  other 
two  matching  pieces  should  be  slightly 
longer  than  the  circumference  of  your 
thumb. 

3.  Take  apart  one  matching  piece  of  velcro  and 
place  it  on  the  top  of  one  half  of  the  walnut 
shell,  so  that  the  hook  side  is  facing  up,  and 
the  loop  side  is  facing  down.  The  narrow 
side  of  the  loop  velcro  should  be  touching 
the  narrow  side  of  the  hook  velcro.  Glue 
these  in  place  with  contact  cement.  Do  the 
same  to  the  other  half  of  the  walnut  shell. 
Let  dry  overnight. 

4.  To  wear  the  castanets,  wrap  the  velcro 
around  your  first  finger  until  it  is  snug  and 
press  both  sides  together  until  it  stays.  Do 
the  same  with  the  other  half,  putting  it  on 
your  thumb.  Tap  both  halves  of  the  walnut 
shell  castanets  together  to  a  rhythm. 
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MAKING  A  BIRIMBAU 

MATERIALS: 

Wooden  yardstick 
Nylon  fishing  line,  about  4' 
Pocket  knife 

Wooden  or  plastic  bead,  about  the  size  of  a  pony  bead 
Plastic  liter  soda  bottle 
1  small  screw 
1/2"  Screwdriver 

PROCEDURE: 

1.  Cut  a  "V"  shaped  notch  about  1/2"  long  on 
both  ends  of  the  wooden  yardstick. 

2.  At  the  1"  mark  on  the  yardstick,  make  a 
smaller  "V"  shaped  notch  on  each  side  of 
the  yardstick.  This  is  to  wrap  the  fishing  line 
around  so  it  won't  slip  off  the  stick. 

3.  Measure  about  35"  of  fishing  line.  Loop  it 
around  the  small  "V"  notches,  tie  it  in  a  knot, 
then  bring  the  end  up  through  the  large 
notch  at  the  top  of  the  yardstick. 

4.  Cut  the  bottom  half  of  a  liter  soda  bottle.  Dis- 
card the  top  half. 

5.  Place  the  bottom  half  of  the  liter  bottle  in 
the  center  of  the  yardstick,  and  attach  it  to 
the  yardstick  with  the  small  screw. 

6.  At  the  other  end  of  the  fishing  line,  tie  on 
the  bead.  Knot  it  tightly,  then  slip  the  fish- 
ing line  over  the  other  end  of  the  yardstick 
and  hook  the  bead  through  the  notch.  The 
yardstick  should  bow  with  the  tautness  of 
the  fishing  line.  Make  sure  the  soda  bottle 
faces  away  from  the  fishing  line. 


TO  USE: 

This  is  played  similar  to  a  Jew's  harp.  Hold  the 
end  of  the  bow  up  to  your  lips.  Keep  your  lips 
partially  open  and  tensed.  Change  the  shape  of 
your  mouth  while  plucking  the  string.  The 
shape  of  the  mouth  is  changed  to  created  dif- 
ferent sounds.  The  string  can  be  plucked  with 
your  fingernail,  a  flat  seashell,  or  any  piece  of 
stiff  material  cut  into  a  triangle  shape. 


♦  SUGGESTED  READING 

Borton,  Bryan.  Moving  Within  the  Circle. 


Con- 


temporary Native  American  Music  &  Dance. 
Danbury:  World  Music  Press,  1993. 

Morgan,  Thomas  and  William  Barrow.  From 
Cakewalks  to  Concert  Halls:  An  Illustrated  His- 
tory of  African  American  Popular  Music  from  1895 
to  1 930.  Washington,  DC:  Elliott  &  Clark  Pub- 
lishing, 1992. 

Robb,  J.D.  Hispanic  Folk  Music  in  New  Mexico  and 
the  Southwest:  A  Self  Portrait  of  a  People.  Norman: 
University  of  Oklahoma  Press,  1980. 

Parsons,  Jack.  Straight  from  the  Heart.  Portraits 
of  Traditional  Hispanic  Musicians.  Albuquerque: 
University  of  New  Mexico  Press,  1990. 

Vulliamy,  Graham  and  Ed  Lee,  eds.  Pop,  Rock 
and  Ethnic  Music  in  School.  Cambridge:  Cam- 
bridge University  Press,  1982. 
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WHERE  DO  THE  WORDS  COME  FROM? 


OBJECTIVE. 


.  Students  will  learn  some  of  the 
many  words  in  the  English 
language  borrowed  from  Na- 
tive American,  African,  and 
Spanish  words. 


GRADES 6-9 

GROUP  SIZE 15-25 

SETTING Classroom 

MATERIALS: 

•  "Cultural  Loanwords  &  Phrases"  list  on 
page  18 

•  List  of  state  names  and  definitions 

•  Road  map  of  the  United  States  showing 
cities  and  towns 

•  Road  map  of  any  individual  state 


♦  BACKGROUND 

2,000  years  ago,  the  English  language  did  not  exist. 
But  in  that  2,000  years,  English  has  risen  to  become 
the  most  widely  spoken  and  written  language  on 
the  planet.  The  English  language  as  we  know  it  to- 
day contains  a  wide  variety  of  borrowed  words  from 
many  different  languages.  Latin  and  Greek  are  the 
sources  for  a  large  portion  of  the  words  we  use,  but 
Old  English,  French,  German,  Gaelic,  and  Hebrew 
also  have  given  us  words.  The  American  Heritage 
Dictionary  lists  72  languages  which  have  given  us 
words  we  now  use  in  the  English  language! 

In  the  United  States,  many  words  we  use  every  day 
come  from  the  Native  Americans  who  lived  here 
prior  to  colonization.  Because  there  were  so  many 
different  groups  of  Native  Americans,  there  are  con- 
sequently a  great  number  of  borrowed  words.  Many 
are  borrowed  from  the  Algonquian-speaking  people 
of  the  Northeast,  since  these  were  the  first  Native 
Americans  contacted  by  the  European  settlers. 

The  first  African-American  slaves  in  the  United 
States  brought  with  them  a  mixture  of  African  lan- 
guages to  form  what  is  known  as  "Black  English." 
While  Black  English  is  considered  a  dialect,  the  En- 
glish language  was  given  many  words  with  roots 
in  African  languages,  as  well  as  different  definitions 
for  English  words  already  in  existence. 

As  African-Americans  made  their  niche  in  music  in 
the  early  1900s,  African-American  words  centering 
around  music  became  often-used  English  words. 
Phrases  coined  by  African-Americans  are  still  in  use 
today. 
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The  first  explorers  to  the  Southwest  and  Western 
United  States  were  the  Spanish  explorers,  and  words 
borrowed  from  their  language  can  also  be  found  in 
the  English  language.  Some  Spanish  loanwords, 
such  as  hacienda,  or  rancho,  are  used  more  often  in 
the  West  and  Southwest  than  in  the  East. 

From  the  blending  of  Spanish  and  American  words 
came  the  language  of  the  American  cowboy.  Words 
and  phrases  created  by  cowboys  and  western  ex- 
plorers have  now  found  a  permanent  home  in  the 
English  language. 


♦  PROCEDURE 

1.  Discuss  with  students  the  variety  of  loanwords 
from  Native  American,  African- American,  His- 
panic, and  cowboy  cultures.  Of  these  four  cul- 
tures, who  would  have  the  greatest  impact  on 
the  English  language?  Why?  Since  the  European 
settlers  had  the  most  contact  with  Native  Ameri- 
cans, they  probably  borrowed  more  of  their 
words.  African-Americans  were  not  as  wide- 
spread as  Native  Americans,  and  consequently, 
their  language  did  not  have  as  great  an  impact 
on  the  English  language. 


The  word  bronco  is  Spanish 
for  "rough  or  unruly." 


FROM  CM.  RUSSELL 
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♦  CULTURAL  LOANWORDS  &  PHRASES  ♦ 


NATIVE  AMERICAN 

Moccasin  -  from  Algonquian  word  mohkussin. 

Moose  -  a  Benaki  Indian  word  mos. 

Pecan  -  North  American  French  word  pecane 
from  Illinois  Indian  word  pekani 

Powwow  -  Narraganset  Indian  word  powwaw, 
meaning  "to  hold  a  gathering." 

Raccoon  -  Algonquian  word  aroughcun. 

Skunk  -  Massachuset  Indian  word  squnck. 

Squash  -  Narraganset  word  askutasquash,  mean- 
ing "the  plant." 

Squaw  -  Massachuset  Indian  word  squa,  mean- 
ing "a  younger  woman." 

Toboggan  -  Micmac  Indian  word  tophagen,  a 
long  runnerless  sled. 

Wapiti  -  Shawnee  Indian  word  waapiti,  mean- 
ing "elk." 

Bootlegging  -  early  Americans  sold  whiskey  to 
Indians  in  a  flat  bottle  that  could  be  carried 
in  the  leg  of  a  boot. 

Tomahawk  -  Algonquian  tamahaac,  a  light  ax, 
used  as  a  tool  or  weapon. 

Tuxedo  -  Algonquian,  possibly  meaning  "round 
foot  he  has." 

Speaking  with  a  forked  tongue  -  lying. 

AFRICAN  OR  "BLACK  ENGLISH" 

Banjo  -  a  fretted  string  instrument  with  a  circu- 
lar body. 

Voodoo  -  a  religious  cult  of  African  origin  char- 
acterized by  a  belief  in  sorcery  fetishes  and 
primitive  deities. 

Juke  -  (juke  box)  a  coin  operated  phonograph. 

Banana  -  tropical  fruit. 

High  five  -  a  hand  signal  between  two  people 
expressing  victory. 

Jam  session  -  originally  meant  to  play  jazz 
improvisations. 

Nitty  gritty  -  the  specific  details. 

Tote  -  to  carry  something. 


Cool  -  meaning  something  is  really  great. 
Heavy  -  meaning  something  that  requires  some 

thought. 
Do  your  own  thing  -  having  a  good  time. 
Jive  talk  -  language  of  the  jazz  players. 
Cat  -  musician  in  a  swing  band. 
Chick  -  a  girl. 

Hip  -  wise  and  sophisticated. 
Mellow  -  all  right,  fine. 
Latch  on  -  take  hold,  get  wise  to. 
Cocktail  -  possibly  from  an  African  language 

meaning  "scorpion,"  now  meaning  a  mixed 

alcoholic  drink. 

HISPANIC 

Stampede  -  estampeda,  meaning  a  rush  of 

startled  animals. 
Bronco  -  Spanish  meaning  rough  or  unruly. 
Chaps  -  short  for  chaparejos,  leggings  worn  by 

horsemen  to  protect  the  legs  from  sharp 

plants  and  cacti. 
Lasso  -  from  lazo,  meaning  a  snare. 
Rancho  -  a  large  farm  or  ranch. 
Corral  -  an  enclosure  for  containing  livestock. 
Mustang  -  a  wild,  or  feral  horse. 
Poncho  -  a  blanket-like  cloak  with  a  hole  in  the 

center  for  the  head. 
Vaquero  -  cowboy. 
Hacienda  -  a  Spanish  word  meaning  an  estate 

or  plantation,  which  comes  from  the  latin 

wordfacienda  meaning  "things  to  be  done". 

Probably  means  that  at  a  hacienda  there  are 

always  things  to  be  done. 
Plaza  -  broad  street. 

Rodeo  -  a  competition  featuring  cowboy  skills. 
Barbeque  -  roasting  meat  on  an  outdoor  grill. 
Tornado  -  a  devastating  wind  that  blows  in  the 

Midwest. 
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♦  CULTURAL  LOANWORDS  &  PHRASES  ♦ 
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WESTERN  AMERICAN 

Discombobulate  -  to  confuse. 

Hornswoggle  -  to  swindle. 

Bucks  -  deer  hides  were  valuable  trade  items  in 
the  American  frontier.  These  skins  would  be 
made  into  clothes  or  buckskins.  A  shorten- 
ing of  the  word  buckskin  was  the  word 
bucks. 

Buckaroo  -  English  mispronunciation  of  the 
Spanish  word  vaquero. 

Hot  under  the  collar  -  Someone  who  is  angry, 
after  the  feeling  a  cowboy  must  have  felt 
after  riding  in  the  sun  for  hours  on  end. 


Bite  the  Dust  -  someone  who  has  been  defeated, 
as  a  cowboy  would  bite  the  dust  after  being 
thrown  from  a  bucking  bronco. 

Dogie  -  a  stray  or  motherless  calf. 

Saloon  -  taken  from  the  French  word  salon.  In 
its  French  definition  it  meant  an  elegant 
meeting  place;  in  "western"  terminology  it 
means  a  bar. 


STATE  NAMES  WITH  NATIVE-AMERICAN  OR  SPANISH  ORIGINS 


Alabama  -  after  the  Alabama  Indians,  meaning 

"Thickets"  or  "Plants" 
Alaska  -  Aleut  Indian  for  "Mainland" 
Arizona  -  Tohono  O'odham  Indian  for  "Little 

Springs",  or  Spanish  meaning  "Dry  Zone" 

or  Aztec  Indian  meaning  "Silver-bearing" 
California  -  Spanish  name 
Colorado  -  Spanish  for  "red" 
Connecticut  -  Mohican  Indian  for  "Long  River 

Place" 
Florida  -  Spanish  for  "flowery" 
Hawaii  -  Native  name  for  "homeland" 
Idaho  -  Shoshone  Indian  for  "Sun  Coming 

Down  Mountain" 
Illinois  -  Algonquian  for  "Man" 
Indiana  -  "Land  of  the  Indians" 
Iowa  -  Tribal  name 

Kansas  -  Sioux  for  "South-wind  People" 
Kentucky  -  Wyandott  Indian  for  "Land  of 

Tomorrow"  or  Iroquoian  word  for  "Mead- 

owland" 
Massachusetts  -  Massachusets  Indian  for  "Large 

Hill  Place" 
Michigan  -  Chippewa  Indian  for  "Great  Lake" 


Minnesota  -  Sioux  for  "Sky  Colored  Water" 
Mississippi  -  Algonquian  for  "Big  River" 
Missouri  -  Algonquian  for  "Muddy  Water" 
Montana  -  Spanish  for  "Mountainous" 
Nebraska  -  Sioux  Indian  for  "Flat  River" 
Nevada  -  Spanish  for  "Snow  Clad" 
New  Mexico  -  "The  New  Land,"  explored  by 

Spanish  explorers 
North  &  South  Dakota  -  tribal  name  for  a  Sioux- 
speaking  people 
Ohio  -  Iroquois  word  for  "Beautiful" 
Oklahoma  -  Choctaw  for  "Red  People" 
Oregon  -  Shoshonean  Indian  for  "Place  of 

Plenty"  or  "River  of  the  West" 
Tennessee  -  the  name  of  a  Cherokee  village 
Texas  -  Indian  adaptation  of  Spanish  word  tejas 

meaning  "friend" 
Utah  -  Tribal  name  of  the  Ute  Indians,  meaning 

"Land  of  the  Sun," "The  Land  of  Plenty,"  or 

"In  the  Mountaintops" 
Wisconsin  -  Indian  word  for  "Gathering  of 

Waters" 
Wyoming  -  Delaware  Indian  for  "End  of  the 

Plains" 
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2.  In  what  states  would  you  find  the  greatest 
concentration  of  African-American 
loanwords?  Where  would  you  find  the  most 
Spanish  loanwords? 

3.  Divide  students  into  teams  of  3  or  4.  Give 
each  team  a  road  map  of  the  United  States 
which  lists  cities  and  small  towns.  Have  the 
teams  find  as  many  place  names  as  they  can 
that  come  from  Native  American,  Spanish, 
or  African  words.  (Hint:  It  is  difficult  to  find 
African  words!) 

4.  Have  each  team  of  students  pick  a  state,  then 
list  all  the  Native  American  names  from  that 
state. 

5.  Have  students  list  the  names  of  states  that 
have  Native-American  names,  then  find  out 
the  meaning  behind  the  name  and  the  Na- 
tive American  group  responsible  for  the 
name.  Does  the  name  fit  the  state? 

6.  Did  the  Native  American  group  who  gave 
the  state  its  name  live  in  that  state?  Do  they 
still  live  there?  If  not,  what  happened  to 
them?  If  they  never  lived  there,  how  did  they 
name  that  state?  (For  example,  Wyoming  is 
a  Delaware-Indian  word.  The  Delaware  In- 
dians were  an  Algonquian-speaking  people 
who  lived  in  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  New 
York,  and  surrounding  areas.  Furthermore, 
the  word  "Delaware"  is  not  a  Native  Ameri- 
can word.) 


♦  SUGGESTED  READING 

Clark,  Thomas.  Western  Lore  and  Language:  A 
Dictionary  for  Enthusiasts  of  the  American  West. 
Salt  Lake  City:  University  of  Utah  Press,  1996. 

Cutler,  Charles.  The  American  Heritage  Dictio- 
nary. Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1983. 

McCrum,  Robert,  William  Cran  &  Robert 
MacNeil.  O  Brave  New  Words!  Norman,  OK: 
University  of  Oklahoma  Press,  1994. 

Morris,  William  &  Mary.  The  Story  of  English. 
New  York,  New  York:  Viking  Penguin,  1986. 

Sanchez,  Nellie  Van  de  Grift.  Spanish  and  In- 
dian Place  Names  of  California:  Their  Meaning  and 
Their  Romance.  San  Francisco:  American 
Robertson,  1914. 

Waldman,  Carl.  Dictionary  of  Word  and  Phrase 
Origins.  Volume  II.  New  York:  Harper  and  Row, 
1967. 

Atlas  of  the  North  American  Indian.  New  York: 
Facts  on  File,  1985. 
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♦  HISPANIC  CULTURE 


NEW  MEXICO  CHURCHES  &  MISSIONS 


OBJECTIVE This  lesson  will  provide  the 

students  with  a  better  under- 
standing of  old  New  Mexico 
missions  and  churches,  their 
historic  context  and  their  im- 
pact on  native  people.  Stu- 
dents will  understand  that 
missions  and  churches  in 
New  Mexico  are  symbols  of 
the  past  and  the  present,  and 
will  be  able  to  locate  some  his- 
torical missions  on  a  map. 

GRADES 5-7 

GROUP  SIZE 15-25 

SETTING Classroom 

MATERIALS 


Photographs  of  old  New  Mexico  missions 

and  churches 

Map  of  New  Mexico 

Sketch  paper 

Pencils,  crayons,  pastels,  etc. 

Self-hardening  Mexican  clay 

Toothpicks,  small  sticks 

"New  Mexico  Churches  &  Missions" 

handout  on  page  24 


♦  PROCEDURE 

1 .  Introduce  the  students  to  New  Mexico  missions 
and  churches  by  discussing  the  "New  Mexico 
Churches  &  Missions"  handout. 

2 .  Discuss  how  some  of  the  most  famous  of  the  New 
Mexico  missions  are  located  at  Indian  Pueblos. 
Discuss  the  impact  Christianity  had  on  Native 
Americans. 

3.  Discuss  how  the  Spanish  missionaries  had  to 
adapt  the  design  of  their  beloved  Spanish 
churches,  with  fancy  buttresses  and  stained  glass 
windows,  to  the  adobe  and  wood  construction 
of  New  Mexico  missions. 

4.  Compare  and  contrast  the  differences  between 
the  larger  Spanish  missions  and  the  smaller  His- 
panic churches.  What  were  the  functions  of 
each?  What  were  their  differences? 

5.  Have  students  draw  a  picture  of  a  New  Mexico 
mission  or  church,  listing  its  location,  age,  etc. 

6.  The  following  activity  can  be  done  by  the  entire 
class,  or  divide  the  class  in  half  and  have  each 
half  construct  a  mission  out  of  clay.  Have  the 
students  research  the  mission  they  are  construct- 
ing, and  be  able  to  explain  where  it  was  located, 
its  size,  when  it  was  built,  and  any  changes  made 
to  its  appearance.  Also  have  them  research 
whether  the  mission  is  still  in  use  today. 
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Using  self-hardening  clay,  have  students  shape  small 
pieces  of  clay  into  small  blocks,  representing  adobe 
blocks.  (This  is  best  done  as  a  group  project.)  Us- 
ing a  picture  of  a  mission  as  a  guide,  have  students 
construct  a  replica  of  that  mission,  using  toothpicks 


and  small  sticks  as  vigas  and  latillas.  Construct  the 
replica  without  a  roof  so  students  can  show  the  altar, 
pews  (if  any),  etc.  Also  include  the  courtyard  and 
belfry. 


The  legacy  of  Spanish 
occupation  of  New  Mexico 
from  the  1 6th  to  19th 
centuries  can  be  seen  in 
old  adobe  churches  and 
missions  found  throughout 
the  state. 

San  Miguel  Mission 
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♦  NEW  MEXICO  CHURCHES  &  MISSIONS  ♦ 


The  legacy  of  Spanish  occupation  of  New  Mexico 
in  the  16th,  17th  and  18th  centuries  has  been  left 
behind  in  old  adobe  churches  and  missions  scattered 
across  the  state.  In  an  effort  to  Christianize  the  In- 
dian "heathens,"  Spanish  missionaries  built  large, 
fortresslike  missions  at  the  Indian  pueblos.  These 
were  often  built  right  on  top  of  the  Puebloans'  kivas, 
the  center  of  their  religious  ceremonies. 

The  practice  of  Christianity  was  thrust  upon  the  In- 
dians. Today,  the  missions  still  exist  at  the  Pueblos 
and  are  still  used  by  some  of  the  Indians.  Many 
Pueblo  Indians  practice  some  form  of  Christianity, 
but  integrate  their  native  religion  into  their  beliefs. 
A  form  of  cultural  tolerance  is  witnessed  at  some 
missions  by  Native  American  murals  painted  on  the 
walls,  the  same  walls  which  show  the  Catholic  Sta- 
tions of  the  Cross. 

Also  found  in  New  Mexico  are  smaller,  simpler  His- 
panic churches.  Built  of  adobe,  the  churches  became 
the  heart  of  the  community.  Here  was  a  place  where 
community  members  gathered  to  share  gossip,  hear 
the  news,  help  their  neighbors  and  strengthen  their 
faith.  The  churches  were  attended  by  Hispanics  and 
Indians  alike.  Little  effort  was  made  to  forcibly  con- 
vert non-believers,  primarily  because  most  Hispanic 
settlers  were  devout  Catholics. 

In  Santa  Fe,  the  Church  of  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe 

is  significant  in  the  history  of  Hispanic  Americans. 

An  apparition  appearing  to  a  man  on  a  hilltop  near 

Mexico  City  has  become  well-known  in  Hispanic 

folklore. 

On  December  9,  1531,  at  the  time  observed  as  the 


Feast  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  a  devout  Chris- 
tian Indian  named  Juan  de  Diego,  aged  57,  was  on 
his  way  to  mass.  He  and  his  wife  had  been  baptized 
by  the  very  first  group  of  missionaries.  He  was  an 
educated  man  of  the  middle  class,  possessing  a  fair 
piece  of  property.  On  a  hill  at  Tepeyac,  a  few  miles 
outside  Mexico  City,  he  met  a  beautiful  lady  who 
addressed  him  in  his  own  language  in  a  pleasing  ac- 
cent typical  of  the  educated  people.  She  identified 
herself  to  him  as  "Holy  Mary,  Ever  Virgin,  Mother 
of  the  True  God.,, 

She  wanted  Juan  de  Diego  to  tell  the  bishop  of 
Mexico  to  build  her  a  temple.  So  Juan  de  Diego 
went  to  see  the  bishop,  but  the  bishop  did  not  be- 
lieve him.  The  bishop  wanted  proof  of  the  appari- 
tion. So  Juan  de  Diego  went  to  the  top  of  the  hill  to 
gather  roses  growing  there  to  give  to  the  bishop. 
When  he  saw  the  bishop,  Juan  de  Diego  opened  his 
cloak  and  the  miraculous  roses  tumbled  to  the 
ground.  On  his  cloak  was  imprinted  the  image  of 
the  lady  as  Juan  had  seen  on  Tepeyac  Hill.  The 
bishop  recognized  this  as  proof  of  the  apparition. 

The  story  of  Juan  de  Diego  is  still  being  told  today. 
Other  churches,  such  as  the  Santuario  de  Chimayo, 
have  their  own  stories.  The  bond  Hispanic  Catho- 
lics have  with  their  churches  and  missions  show  the 
strong  cultural  impact  Hispanic  people  have  on  New 
Mexico. 
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♦  SUGGESTED  READING 

Kessel,  John  L.  The  Missions  of  New  Mexico  Since 
1776.  University  of  New  Mexico  Press,  Cultural 
Properties  Review  Board.  Santa  Fe,  1980. 

Fontana,  Bernard.  Entrada:  The  Legacy  of  Spain 
and  Mexico  in  the  United  States.  Tucson:  South- 
west Parks  and  Monuments  Association,  1994. 

Drain,  Thomas.  A  Sense  of  Mission:  Historic 
Churches  of  the  Southwest.  San  Francisco: 
Chronicle  Books,  1994. 
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ACEQUIAS 


OBJECTIVE This  lesson  will  introduce  stu- 
dents to  acequias  in  New 
Mexico.  An  activity  on  water 
pollution  will  help  students 
understand  the  importance  of 
water,  especialy  in  arid  lands. 


GRADES. 


.4- 


GROUPSIZE 15-25 


SETTING Classroom 


MATERIALS 


"New  Mexico  Acequias"  map  on  page  29 

Photos,  slides  or  other  visual  exhibits  of 

acequias 

1  jar  of  tap  water 

1  jar  of  river  water 

Plastic  tub  to  fill  with  water 

Plastic  cups,  each  filled  with  one  of  the 

following: 

a)  Twigs,  grass  clippings  and  leaves 

b)  Ashes  or  charcoal 

c)  Food  leftovers  (bread  crumbs,  melon 
rinds,  etc.) 

d)  Sand  and  silt  or  small  gravel 

e)  Coal  cinders 

f)  Small  amount  (1/4  cup)  of  motor  oil 

g)  Kitchen  strainer  or  fine  screened  colander 
h)  Cheesecloth 

i)  Chlorine  bleach 


♦  BACKGROUND 

Acequias  are  irrigation  ditches  that  snake  through- 
out New  Mexico,  providing  life-giving  water  to  arid 
land.  Without  water,  crops  can't  grow  and  people 
can't  live.  Acequias  transformed  dry  desert  land  into 
fertile  fields  for  growing  crops.  This  discussion  will 
focus  on  the  historical  aspects  of  the  acequia  stream 
system  in  New  Mexico  and  the  importance  of  pre- 
serving acequias  today.  Completing  the  activity  on 
water  pollution  will  remind  students  of  the  impor- 
tance of  clean  water  for  our  survival. 

Acequias  and  ditches  have  played  an  important  role 
in  the  settlement  of  New  Mexico  and  today  remain 
an  integral  part  of  community  life.  This  lecture  and 
discussion  brings  together  information  on  the  his- 
tory of  acequias  and  ditches,  and  why  acequias  are  a 
way  of  survival  to  many  Hispanic  New  Mexicans.  It 
also  stresses  the  importance  of  water  to  all  of  us. 
Some  of  Northern  New  Mexico's  most  beautiful 
scenery  owes  much  to  acequias.  Along  these  water- 
courses narrow  enough  to  leap,  cottonwoods  and 
other  stately  shade  trees  fonn  a  verdant  line.  Ani- 
mal life  thrives  along  their  routes.  Even  their  name 
has  a  lyricism  in  Spanish  that  loses  something  in  the 
translation:  they're  ditches,  irrigation  ditches.  Some 
people  call  these  acequias  canals,  drainage  systems, 
central  piping  systems,  etc.,  but  here  in  New  Mexico, 
they  are  called  acequias. 

The  origin  of  acequias  and  ditches  in  New  Mexico 
has  been  traced  by  archaeologists  and  historians  to 
Pueblo  Indians  and  Spanish  explorers  and  settlers. 
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The  Mayordomo  was  responsible  for 
ensuring  that  the  distribution  of  water 
was  strictly  regulated  and  controlled. 


The  Pueblo  Indians  were  reported  to  have 
been  practicing  irrigation  farming  when  the 
Spanish  explorers  and  colonists  first  came 
to  the  region.  One  explorer  who  entered 
New  Mexico  in  1583  reported  finding 
"many  irrigated  corn  fields  with  canals  and 
dams,  built  as  if  by  the  Spaniards."  At 
Acoma  he  noted  that  these  people  had  a 
medium-sized  river  and  irrigated  their  farms 
by  little  streams  of  water  diverted  from  a 
marsh  near  the  San  Jose  River.  A  second 
explorer  who  visited  San  Ildefonso  in  1591 
stated  that  the  pueblo  had  a  very  large  area 
under  irrigation.  The  Spanish  settlers 
brought  with  them  irrigation  practices  de- 
veloped in  Spain  during  the  Moorish  period 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  They  combined  their 
customs  and  knowledge  with  those  of  the 
Pueblo  Indians  and  from  that  mixture  re- 
sulted the  institution  of  the  acequia  or  ditch. 

The  words  acequia  and  ditch  can  be  defined 
in  both  a  physical  and  a  political  context. 
As  a  physical  structure,  an  acequia  or  ditch 
is  typically  a  man-made  earthen  channel 
which  conveys  water  to  individual  tracts  of 
land.  As  a  political  organization,  a  commu- 
nity acequia  or  ditch  is  a  public  ditch  which 
functions  to  allocate  and  distribute  irriga- 
tion water  to  the  landowners  that  are  its 
members. 


The  physical  characteristics  of  an  acequia 
or  ditch  typically  include  a  diversion  dam 
and  headgate,  a  main  ditch  channel  com- 
monly called  the  "acequia  madre"  (mother  ditch),  lat- 
eral ditches  leading  from  the  main  channel  to  irrigate 
individual  parcels  of  land,  and  a  wasteway  channel 
which  returns  surplus  water  from  the  acequia  or  ditch 
system  back  to  the  stream.  Usually  the  works  in- 
clude a  storage  reservoir  or  transbasin  ditch.  The  di- 
version structures  can  be  built  of  readily  available 
materials  such  as  timber,  brush  and  rocks,  or  consist 
of  concrete  and  masonry. 
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Acequias  were  dug  to  bring  precious  water  across  dry 
land  from  widely  scattered  mountain  streams  and 
natural  springs  (ojitos).  They  have  been  maintained 
through  the  centuries  at  the  cost  of  backbreaking  la- 
bor largely  unnoticed  by  today's  city-dwelling  New 
Mexicans.  Many  Hispanic  children  do  not  have  any 
idea  of  what  it  took  their  parents  or  grandparents  to 
keep  the  acequias  clean  and  keep  water  running  to 
the  fields.  Throughout  New  Mexico  many  acequias 
are  drying  up  and  disappearing  due  to  the  high  cost 
of  maintaining  them  and/or  the  property  taxes  are  go- 
ing up  too  fast  and  many  people  are  losing  their  lands 
to  developers. 


In  this  setting,  two  types  of  acequia  or  ditch  manage- 
ment systems  developed.  The  first  functioned  as  part 
of  a  legally  formed  municipality  or  an  Indian  Pueblo. 
The  acequia  madre  was  regarded  as  public  property, 
and  its  management  was  the  responsibility  of  the 
municipal  government.  Early  government  instruc- 
tion for  the  new  town  of  Santa  Fe  in  1610,  for  ex- 
ample, gave  the  municipal  council  the  power  not  only 
to  distribute  lands  but  also  to  apportion  water  for  irri- 
gation. Some  acequias  in  rural  New  Mexican  com- 
munities were  taken  away  by  wealthy  corporations 
and  power  companies  who  ignored  the  water  rights 
of  Hispanic  people. 


In  early  Spanish  settlements,  the  residents  usually 
lived  clustered  together  in  town  surrounded  by  culti- 
vated fields  and  pasture  land.  Most  families  depended 
upon  their  small  irrigated  tracts  of  land  to  supply  them 
with  the  necessities  of  life.  For  most  indigenous  com- 
munities, the  irrigation  system  was  so  important  that 
it  was  started  even  before  the  houses,  public  building 
and  churches  were  finished.  Before  the  acequias  were 
constructed,  settlers  had  to  carry  heavy  buckets  of 
water  hanging  from  yokes  across  their  shoulders.The 
success  of  these  early  settlements  depended  upon  the 
careful  allocation  of  scarce  water  resources  equita- 
bly among  the  colonists'  tracts  of  land.  Tight  com- 
munity control  over  the  distribution  and  use  of  the 
available  water  supply  was  necessary  to  ensure  sur- 
vival. 


The  Mayordomo  was  responsible  for  ensuring  that 
the  distribution  of  water  was  strictly  regulated  and 
controlled.  He  was  elected  by  the  water  users  of  an 
acequia  to  make  sure  the  acequia  was  protected  and 
preserved  and  worked  on  the  community  acequia 
every  spring  to  maintain  it. 
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Acequia  in  New  Mexico  in  the  late  1800s. 

A  smaller  ditch  runs  off  the  mother  ditch  {acequia  madre). 
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♦  PROCEDURE 

1 .  Using  the  background  information  included,  dis- 
cuss with  the  class  what  acequias  are,  how  and 
why  they  were  made,  and  their  significance  in 
New  Mexico's  history. 

2.  Show  students  slides  or  photos  of  acequias,  dis- 
cussing how  the  acequia  was  made  and  the  size 
of  the  acequia.  With  a  map,  trace  the  route  the 
acequia  made  and  the  major  source  of  water  it 
came  from. 

3.  Show  students  the  tools  used  to  make  acequias. 

4.  If  possible,  find  an  acequia  close  to  the  school  or 
take  a  field  trip  to  an  acequia. 

5.  When  the  discussion  is  over,  ask  students  the  fol- 
lowing questions: 

a)  What  were  the  responsibilities  of  the 
Mayordomo  in  maintaining  an  acequia? 

b)  What  was  the  acequia  madre? 

c)  What  are  the  parts  of  an  acequia? 

6.  The  acequia  was  built  primarily  to  irrigate  crops, 
but  it  also  provided  water  for  animals,  such  as 
deer  and  elk.  In  addition,  acequias  watered  wild- 
flowers  and  trees  along  the  ditch.  What  benefits 
did  this  provide? 

7.  When  the  discussion  is  completed,  ask  the  stu- 
dents if  they  feel  it  is  important  to  preserve 
acequias,  or  if  they  feel  progress  is  necessary  and 
new  technologies  are  needed  in  irrigation. 


♦  CLEAN  WATER  ACTIVITY 

1 .  Show  the  students  a  jar  of  river  water  and  a  jar 
of  tap  water.  Ask  them  which  water  they'd  pre- 
fer to  drink.  Why?  Explain  that  although  the 
tap  water  looks  clean  and  safe  to  drink,  it  may 
be  contaminated  with  chemicals  and  pollutants, 
many  of  which  have  no  color  or  odor.  Some  pol- 
lutants are  visible  (mostly  organic),  while  others 
are  not  easily  detected  (often  synthetic/man 
made). 

2.  Fill  a  plastic  tub  with  water  and  place  it  so  stu- 
dents may  sit  around  it.  While  students  are  seated 
around  the  tub  of  water,  discuss  the  history  of 
water  pollution  in  a  story  telling  fashion.  Have 
the  water  represent  a  river  in  this  area.  In  the 
beginning,  the  water  which  flowed  in  the  river 
was  clean,  clear  and  pure.  Ask  the  participants 
if  they  would  drink  this  water,  swim  in  it  or  go 
boating. 

Discuss  what  pollutes  the  water.  Give  some  stu- 
dents a  cup  of  "pollutant"  and  have  them  dump 
their  cup  of  pollutants  into  the  plastic  tub  of  wa- 
ter following  each  of  your  descriptions  or  com- 
ments. 

3.  Twigs,  leaves  and  acorns  are  organic  materials 
which  fall  from  nearby  trees  and  plants. 

4.  Ashes  are  washed  into  the  river  from  Native 
Americans  or  early  settlers.  How  did  the  people 
cook  their  food? 

5.  Bread  crumbs,  food  particles  or  bones  may  be 
from  the  Native  Americans  and  Spanish  settlers 
washing  their  bowls  in  the  river. 
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6.  Stone,  clay  and  sand  may  have  come  from  mate- 
rials used  by  Native  Americans  and  Spanish  set- 
tlers building  houses.  Siltation  may  clog  rivers 
and  harm  fish  populations.  Point  out  the  fact 
that  up  to  this  point,  all  of  the  pollutants  are  natu- 
ral organic  materials  which  are  easily  biodegrad- 
able; given  enough  time,  all  these  pollutants 
would  break  down  or  settle. 

7.  Coal  such  as  coal  waste  from  trains  marked  the 
beginning  of  the  industrial  age  and  industrial  pol- 
lution. What  new  machines  allowed  people  to 
travel  great  distances  in  a  short  period  of  time? 

8.  Oil  from  industrial  companies  was  frequently  put 
in  the  water  because  it  was  a  convenient  place  to 
dispose  of  it.  Oil  created  a  film  on  the  surface  of 
the  water  which  would  stick  to  the  feathers  of 
birds  and  suffocate  fish.  Using  a  stick,  have  stu- 
dents stir  up  all  the  pollutants  in  their  tub  of  wa- 
ter and  observe  it.  What  does  it  smell  like?  What 
does  it  look  like?  What  is  the  consistency  of  the 
water?  Is  it  silty?  Lumpy?  Grainy?  Would  they 
still  like  to  drink  the  water  or  go  swimming  or 
boating  in  it?  Explain  how  some  rivers  in  the 
United  States  really  looked  like  this  basin  of  wa- 
ter at  one  time.  Ask  the  students  how  the  pollut- 
ants could  be  cleaned  up.  Explain  and  demon- 
strate three  treatments  used  to  clean  up  polluted 
waters: 


PRIMARY 

(kitchen  strainer) 

Removes  the  largest  of  the  pollutants.  Have  students 
use  a  kitchen  strainer  to  pick  up  the  largest  particles. 
Discuss  what  is  left. 

SECONDARY 

(kitchen  strainer  plus  filter) 

Removes  all  solids,  but  fails  to  remedy  odor  or 
chemical  contamination.  Place  a  folded  piece  of 
cheesecloth  inside  the  kitchen  strainer  and  use  it  to 
scoop  more  particles  from  the  polluted  water.  Dis- 
cuss again  what  is  left. 

TERTIARY 

(bubbler/filter  similar  to  one  used  to  clean  up 
debris  in  a  swimming  pool,  or  chlorine  bleach) 
Minerals  and  chemicals  may  also  be  used  to  help 
remedy  odor  and  color  problems.  Place  a  small 
amount  of  chlorine  bleach  in  the  water.  Discuss  how 
chlorine  is  used  as  a  disinfectant.  What  did  the  bleach 
do  for  the  pollution?  Even  though  it's  a  disinfectant, 
it  is  a  chemical.  What  would  it  do  to  aquatic  life? 
Discuss  with  students  ways  of  cleaning  up  polluted 
water,  and  ways  of  controlling  pollution.  Are 
acequias  subjected  to  pollution?  What  type  of  pol- 
lutants might  one  encounter  in  an  acequia?  Would 
any  of  these  pollutants  harm  the  crops  irrigated 
by  acequias? 
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♦  EXTENSIONS 

1.  For  the  discussion  on  acequias,  have  older  stu- 
dents watch  the  movie  or  read  the  book  The 
Milagro  Beanfield  War  by  John  Nichols.  Discuss 
the  political  and  social  controversy  over  the  need 
for  water. 

2.  To  demonstrate  the  difficulty  in  building  an 
acequia,  have  students  dig  a  small  ditch  (about 
four  feet  wide,  four  feet  long  and  three  feet  deep) 
in  a  corner  of  the  school  ground  or  other  suitable 
area.  Allow  them  to  use  only  tools  that  early  set- 
tlers would  have  used  to  build  the  acequia  -  shov- 
els, picks  and  hoes.  Estimate  the  time  it  takes  to 
build  a  three-foot  section  of  the  ditch.  Take  into 
consideration  that  the  settlers  still  had  crops  and 
livestock  to  tend,  and  winter  weather  made  build- 
ing acequias  impossible  in  colder  climates.  Esti- 
mate how  long  it  would  take  to  build  a  mile  long 
acequia  through  soft  dirt,  through  hard  clay, 
through  rocky  soil,  through  forests,  etc. 

2.  For  the  discussion  on  pollutants,  have  students 
take  a  field  trip  to  a  wastewater  treatment  plant. 
Have  them  observe  what  goes  into  the  water  to 
make  it  safe  for  consumption. 

3.  Have  a  representative  from  the  water  control 
board  come  to  class  to  discuss  what  chemicals 
are  put  in  tap  water  today,  and  why  they  are  nec- 
essary. 


♦  SUGGESTED  READINGS 

T  Griffiths  &  L.  Robertson.  "The  Flow  of  Mountain 
Water."  New  Mexico  Magazine,  March  1979:  19. 

Arelleno,  Anselmo  F.  The  Acequia  and  Agricultural 
Tradition  of  New  Mexico.  Guadalupita:  Center  for 
Land  Grant  Studies,  1994. 

Crawford.  Stanly  G.  Mayordomo.  Albuquerque:  Uni- 
versity of  New  Mexico  Press,  1988. 

La  Farge,  Oliver.  The  Mother  Ditch.  Santa  Fe: 
Sunstone  Press,  1983. 
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NEW  MEXICO  LAND  GRANTS 


OBJECTIVE. 


.Students  will  gain  a  broad  un- 
derstanding of  New  Mexico 
Land  Grants  and  the  impact 
they  had  on  people  in  the 
1800s.  They  will  recognize 
the  difference  between 
Hispano  land  tenure  and 
Anglo  land  tenure.  By  role 
playing,  they  will  re-create 
the  conflicts  between  His- 
panic land  owners,  Native 
Americans  and  Anglo  set- 
tlers. 


GRADES 5-7 

GROUP  SIZE 15-25 

SETTING Classroom 

MATERIALS 

•  "Land  Grant"  handout  on  page  35 

•  "New  Mexico  Land  Grants"  handout  on 
page  39 

•  Name  tags  labelling  Hispanics,  Pueblo 
Indians,  Navajo  Indians  and  Anglos 


♦  SETUP 

1 .  The  idea  of  this  game  is  for  students  to  realize  it 
is  difficult  to  know  who  owns  the  land.  Desks 
will  become  the  "land"  that  everyone  is  fighting 
for.  There  should  be  six  less  desks  than  there  are 
students. 

2.  Photocopy  the  "Land  Grant." 

3.  Create  name  tags  for  each  student.  Based  on  the 
game  below,  you  should  have: 

3  name  tags  for  Pueblo  Indians 
3  name  tags  for  Navajo  Indians 
8  name  tags  for  Hispanic  settlers 
8  name  tags  for  Anglo  settlers 

Distribute  these  tags  to  students  when  they  are 
assigned  their  titles. 

♦  PROCEDURE 

The  object  of  this  game  is  to  provide  students  with  a 
chance  to  think  out  an  unresolvable  conflict  regard- 
ing land  ownership.  Students  will  reenact  the  con- 
flict between  Native  Americans,  Hispanics  and 
Americans  in  their  quest  to  settle  New  Mexico. 


This  description  is  based  on  22  students  and  16  desks; 
adjust  the  number  of  players  according  to  your  class 
size. 
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1 .  Choose  three  students  to  represent  three  Indian 
Pueblos  and  three  to  be  nomadic  Indians  (such 
as  the  Navajo).  The  three  Pueblo  Indians  should 
choose  one  desk  apiece  which  is  to  be  their  home. 
The  three  Navajos  can  choose  one  desk  to  be  their 
temporary  home  and  must  switch  to  another  desk 
every  10  minutes.  They  do  not  retain  a  perma- 
nent home.  The  Navajos  should  understand  that 
this  is  their  ancestral  home;  all  the  desks  belong 
to  them  and  the  land  is  all  theirs.  Although  the 
Pueblo  Indians  know  that  this  is  also  their  an- 
cestral home,  they  are  "content"  with  knowing 
they  have  their  pueblos  and  the  surrounding  land. 

2.  Choose  8  students  to  be  Hispanic  settlers.  Di- 
vide them  into  two  groups,  and  give  each  group 
a  land  grant.  Instruct  the  members  of  each  group 
to  choose  a  desk  close  together  to  be  with  their 
group. 

The  Hispanics  should  create  boundaries  for  their 
grants  by  moving  desks  into  clusters.  They  can 
form  a  circle  around  the  Pueblo  Indians  and  the 
Navajos,  if  they  wish.  Be  sure  to  have  the  Nava- 
jos move  to  a  different  desk.  By  now,  the  Native 
Americans  should  feel  the  pressure  of  settlers 
moving  to  "their"  land. 

3.  The  rest  of  the  class  becomes  Anglo  settlers,  who 
come  to  settle  large  amounts  of  land.  However, 
there  are  8  "Anglo  settlers"  and  only  4  "parcels" 
of  land  left.  Here  comes  the  conflict.... 

4.  Have  two  Anglo  settlers  occupy  the  last  two 
desks.  Have  three  more  Anglos  pick  three  His- 
panics and  question  them  as  to  their  ownership 
of  the  land.  The  Hispanics  should  remember  they 
have  a  piece  of  paper  that  says  they  own  this  land, 
plus  the  memory  of  their  neighbors  proving  they 
have  owned  the  land  for  a  long  time.  An  argu- 
ment would  ensue  here,  and  the  Hispanics,  with 
no  recorded  "proof  of  ownership,  will  have  to 
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leave  to  go  live  with  other  Hispanic  settlers.  (The 
instructor  may  become  the  "lawyer"  if  you  wish.) 
Have  one  of  the  remaining  three  Anglo  settlers 
take  one  of  the  Navajos  and  remove  him  from 
his  land.  He  must  figure  out  where  to  go-maybe 
another  Navajo  will  allow  him  to  use  his  land. 

5.  The  remaining  two  Anglo  settlers  should  do  the 
same.  By  now  there  is  not  enough  land  to  sup- 
port all  the  people.  Have  the  last  two  settlers 
"push  out"  two  more  people,  either  Hispanic  or 
Indian.  Remind  the  Indians  that  this  is  their  an- 
cestral land;  although  they  don't  have  a  piece  of 
paper  that  claims  ownership,  they  have  always 
lived  here. 

6.  Here  are  some  of  the  conflicts  which  will  arise 
during  the  settlement  of  the  land: 

Hispanic  -  "This  is  our  land,  we  have  the  land  grant  given 
to  us  by  our  governor." 

Pueblo  Indians  -  "This  is  our  land,  this  was  given  to  us  by 
the  Creator." 

Anglos  -  "You  don't  need  this  much  land  -  we  do  because 
we  have  cattle.  It  is  our  right  to  settle  this  land." 

Hispanic  -  "We've  built  acequias  and  cleared  the  land.  You 
can't  take  it  away  from  us." 

Pueblo  Indians  -  "This  land  is  sacred,  we  need  our  sacred 
sites  and  salt  lakes." 

Anglos  -  "You  have  land  that  you  say  no  one  owns.  You 
can't  prove  you  own  anything.  Nothing  is  recorded." 

Anglos  -  "We  need  corridors  for  stock  drives  and  room  for 
our  railroads." 

Navajo  Indians  -  "We  are  hunter  gatherers.  We  need  a  large 
area  of  land  for  our  yearly  rounds.  You  just  took  away  our 
summer  hunting  grounds." 

Navajo  Indians  -  "Now  we're  angry.  We  are  going  to  raid 
your  settlements." 

Anglos  -  "We  will  sell  and  trade  with  you  Hispanics  and 
Indians  if  you  let  us  have  this  land."  (Some  Hispanics  did 
sell  their  land  to  the  Anglos.) 
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7 .  After  talking  over  the  various  conflicts,  the  in- 
structor should  choose  a  time  where  the  Treaty 
of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  is  signed.  This  is  the  pivot 
point.  Now  everyone  is  "American."  Have  two 
of  the  Anglo  settlers  take  another  desk  and  claim 
it  as  their  own  (since  they  can  own  more  than 
one  piece  of  land.)  Have  the  ousted  people  go 
and  live  with  others. 

8.  Remove  the  Navajos  to  a  far  corner  of  the  room, 
with  no  desks.  This  is  to  be  their  "reservation." 
Have  the  American  settlers  occupy  what  was 
once  theirs. 

9.  Remind  the  Pueblo  Indians  occupying  reserva- 
tion land  that  there  may  be  hidden  values  in  their 
so-called  "inferior"  land.  Discuss  with  them  what 
they  might  find  valuable  on  their  land-timber, 
mineral  resources,  oil  and  gas,  etc.  What  would 
the  Americans  do  if  they  found  out  there  was 
value  in  reservation  land? 

10.  There  is  no  definite  ending  to  the  game,  just  as 
there  is  still  conflict  with  the  existing  land  grants 
in  New  Mexico.  It  is  up  to  the  instructor  to  de- 
fine the  ending  of  the  game. 

♦  EXTENSIONS 

1 .  Have  students  research  the  various  New  Mexico 
land  grants  and  chart  their  original  boundaries. 
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Emotions  still  run  high  when  Hispanics  talk  about 
New  Mexico  land  grants.  Land  grants  of  large  parcels 
of  land  were  given  to  Hispanic  communities  or  groups 
of  people  in  New  Mexico,  Texas,  California,Arizona 
and  southern  Colorado  by  the  Mexican  government. 
Boundaries  of  these  land  holdings,  or  suertes,  were 
determined  by  the  group  of  people,  and  usually  de- 
fined by  physical  features  of  the  land.  The  land  was 
divided  into  fields  defined  by  varas,  a  unit  of  mea- 
surement. Each  family  owned  a  piece  of  land,  which 
was  theirs  to  farm  and  tend.  One  individual  could  only 
own  one  piece  of  land.  Each  family  must  own  the  land 
for  four  years,  improve  it  by  farming  or  building  on  it, 
then  it  would  become  theirs,  and  they  would  have  the 
right  to  sell  it.  However,  most  Hispanos  kept  the  land 
in  their  family,  or  would  sell  it  to  a  neighbor,  rather 
than  sell  it  to  an  outsider.  The  petition  of  who  owned 
the  land  went  to  the  governor;  this  was  the  only  record 
the  government  had  of  rightful  ownership.  When  own- 
ership of  land  was  questioned,  community  members 
relied  on  their  memory  to  determine  who  owned  a  par- 
ticular parcel.  Nowhere  was  land  ownership  actually 
recorded. 

Surrounding  the  fields  were  common  areas  -  called 
the  ejido  or  merced.  This  was  community  property, 
owned  by  the  community.  Each  community  member 
was  responsible  for  taking  care  of  the  common  area 
and  for  cleaning  out  the  acequia,  or  irrigation  ditch.The 
Hispanics  also  enforced  the  Four  Square  League  law: 
this  required  that  land  surrounding  a  Native  American 
pueblo  be  alloted  to  that  pueblo  for  one  league  in  each 
direction  from  the  pueblo  itself.  No  land  grant  could 
cover  this  land.  This  set  up  a  political  and  ethnic  bound- 
ary for  the  Pueblo  Indians,  and  probably  contributed 
to  keeping  the  Pueblo  cultures  intact. 

The  Mexican  system  of  land  ownership  was  re- 
ferred to  as  usufruct:  "Use  the  fruits  of  the  land,  but  do 
not  own  the  land." 

This  was  in  reference  to  the  common  areas  sur- 
rounding the  fields.  The  use  value  of  the  land,  or  what 
the  land  could  provide,  was  far  more  important  to  His- 
panics than  the  monetary  value  of  the  land. 

In  contrast,  the  American  way  of  land  ownership 
was  much  more  precise.  Land  was  divided  into  a  grid 
system;  the  grid  was  defined  by  range,  township  and 
section  numbers.  Each  township  was  divided  again  into 
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could  be  subdivided  into  quarters  or  halves. When  this 
grid  system  was  placed  on  a  map  of  a  piece  of  land, 
corners  of  property  were  determined  by  numbers  and 
letters,  not  by  geographical  or  physical  features  of  the 
land.  Meticulous  record  keeping  had  to  exist  as  the  land 
was  accurately  described,  and  the  title  of  ownership 
was  filed  and  recorded  with  the  county  recorder. 

The  American  system  of  land  ownership  was  fee 
simple:  there  was  no  limitation  or  restrictions  of  trans- 
fer of  ownership.  The  value  of  the  land  was  maximized 
by  the  open  market.  Also,  in  contrast  to  the  Mexican 
land  tenure  system,  the  American  system  was  imper- 
sonal -  one  could  sell  his  land  without  knowing  who 
the  new  buyer  was  and  without  being  physically  present 
to  sell  the  land  or  to  buy  new  land.  Where  the  Mexican 
system  was  usufruct,  the  American  system  was 
commodifying  -  land  was  worth  money,  and  belonged 
to  only  one. 

In  1 846,  when  the  American  government  took  over 
New  Mexico,  there  was  a  clash  between  the  American 
and  Mexican  land  tenure  systems. Anglos  couldn't  un- 
derstand the  meaning  behind  the  common  grounds  or 
ejidos.  To  the  Americans,  either  one  person  owned  the 
land,  or  it  was  open  for  someone  else  to  occupy.  Since 
no  deeds  specified  who  owned  the  land,  Americans 
would  hire  lawyers  to  settle  disputes  between  Ameri- 
can and  Mexican  land  ownership.  Hispanics  had  only 
their  memory  to  prove  land  ownership,  sometimes  a 
faded  land  grant,  and  lawyers  and  judges  (who  often 
received  their  pay  in  land)  sided  with  the  Anglos  when 
it  came  to  a  land  dispute. 

To  the  Americans,  land  grants  got  in  the  way  of 
the  settlement  of  the  West.  After  the  Mexican-Ameri- 
can War,  Americans  insisted  the  land  be  divided  ac- 
cording to  their  system.  This  left  Hispanos  fighting  over 
land  owned  by  their  family  for  generations.  The  Treaty 
of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  sought  to  protect  the  Hispanic 
land  grants,  but  Article  10,  the  specific  article  which 
would  protect  historical  land  grants,  was  somehow  left 
out  of  the  final  treaty. 

The  battle  over  land  grants  in  New  Mexico  contin- 
ues today.  There  is  an  extensive  amount  of  informa- 
tion pertaining  to  the  Land  Grants  of  New  Mexico.  See 
suggested  readings  for  a  list  of  books  pertaining  to 
land  grants. 
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HISPANIC  HOLIDAYS 


OBJECTIVE. 


GRADES. 


.Students  will  learn  about  dif- 
ferent traditions  and  customs 
celebrated  during  holidays  in 
New  Mexico.  They  will  un- 
derstand how  customs  and 
traditions  celebrated  during 
holidays  are  borrowed  from 
many  different  cultures. 

.3-6 


GROUP  SIZE 20-25 

SETTING Classroom 

MATERIALS 

•  Paper  lunch  bags 

•  Scissors  for  each  student 

•  Sand,  enough  to  fill  each  bag  1  inch  deep 

•  Votive  candles 


♦  BACKGROUND 

Wherever  a  holiday  is  celebrated,  it  takes  on  the  fla- 
vor of  the  people  who  are  taking  part  in  the  celebra- 
tion. In  New  Mexico,  holidays  may  be  part  Hispanic, 
part  Anglo  and  part  Native  American.  Each  culture 
borrows  customs  and  traditions  from  other  cultures 
to  use  in  their  celebration  of  a  holiday. 

Many  traditions  we  celebrate  during  Christmas  are 
combinations  of  Christian  belief  and  pagan  celebra- 
tions honoring  winter.  For  example,  in  a  "typical" 
Anglo  Christmas  we  may  decorate  a  Christmas  tree 
(probably  originating  in  Germany),  hang  mistletoe 
(originating  from  the  ancient  Druids),  or  wait  for 
Santa  Claus  (a  legend  which  may  have  started  in 
Turkey).  These  are  used  in  addition  to  Christian- 
based  traditions  of  Nativity  scenes  and  singing 
Christmas  carols. 

Other  holidays  also  take  traditions  from  many  cul- 
tures and  beliefs.  When  we  learn  where  these  tradi- 
tions originally  came  from,  they  carry  a  deeper  mean- 
ing 
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♦  PROCEDURE 

1 .  After  reading  the  "New  Mexico  Christmas,"  dis- 
cuss some  of  the  following  ideas  with  the  stu- 
dents: 

a)  Discuss  with  the  students  the  traditions  of 
New  Mexico  holidays.  How  do  the  customs 
and  traditions  of  Hispanic  New  Mexicans 
change  the  Christmas  traditions  from,  say,  a 
New  York  Christmas? 

b)  Discuss  how  climate  and  environment  may 
affect  a  holiday  tradition.  How  would  Christ- 
mas in  southern  Florida  differ  from  Christ- 
mas in  Minnesota? 

c)  How  have  the  traditions  of  Native  Americans 
influenced  holidays  in  New  Mexico?  Why 
do  some  Pueblos  in  New  Mexico  have  Christ- 
mas celebrations?  How  do  other  Native 
Americans  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States 
celebrate  Christmas? 


Have  students  make  luminarias  to  line  the  walk- 
ways at  school.  Begin  by  giving  each  student  a 
paper  bag.  Fold  the  top  of  the  bag  down  to  make 
the  bag  stronger.  To  make  the  luminaria  extra 
fancy,  have  the  student  draw  a  small  geometric 
design  on  the  side  of  the  bag,  then  cut  it  out  to 
allow  the  light  from  the  candle  to  shine  through. 
Be  sure  the  design  is  high  enough  so  the  sand 
won't  fall  through  the  cut-out  part.  Fill  the  bag 
with  1  inch  of  sand,  then  place  a  votive  candle  in 
the  center  of  the  bag.  These  candles  can  be  lit  on 
the  night  of  the  school  Christmas  play,  or  the  stu- 
dents can  take  them  home. 

Most  New  Mexican  pueblos  have  some  sort  of 
winter  celebration  that  sometimes  coincides  with 
Christmas.  Discuss  the  corn  dance  celebrated  at 
many  pueblos  and  it's  significance;  what  is  the 
story  behind  the  celebration?  What  is  Shalako, 
celebrated  at  Zuni  Pueblo? 


Night  scene  of  luminarias  (farolitos) 
at  Albuquerque  *s  historic  San  Felipe 
De  Neri  church. 
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4.  Christmas  isn't  the  only  holiday  that  has  elements 
borrowed  from  other  cultures.  Discuss  Thanks- 
giving, Easter,  Halloween  and  New  Year's  Day: 
how  do  other  cultures  celebrate  these  holidays? 
Chinese  Americans  may  celebrate  Chinese  New 
Year;  African  Americans  may  celebrate 
Kwaanza.  Discuss  with  students  other  celebra- 
tions and  holidays. 

5.  Create  a  multi-cultural  holiday.  The  holiday  can 
be  based  on  Christmas,  Easter,  a  fall  harvest,  the 
lengthening  of  the  winter  days,  spring  planting- 
whatever  the  students  decide.  Have  each  student 
write  down  five  "traditions":  what  they  might 
eat,  how  they  might  dress,  what  kind  of  songs 
they  might  sing,  or  any  other  way  they  could  cel- 
ebrate this  holiday.  Encourage  them  to  pick  some- 
thing that  might  come  from  their  cultural  back- 
ground. 


SANTA  NINO 

Santo  Nino  is  one  of  the  most  beloved  of  all  the  saints 
in  the  Southwest.  The  abuelas  (grandmothers)  tell 
their  grandchildren  about  the  Christ  Child.  Legend 
tells  that  the  images  of  Santo  Ninos  in  the  churches 
in  Santuario  and  Chimayo  are  said  to  leave  their  posts 
and  travel  the  valley  during  the  long  night  hours  heal- 
ing the  sick. 

LOS  PASTORES 

Los  Pastores  (the  shepherds)  may  have  begun  as  part 
of  the  Christmas  mass  as  early  as  the  ninth  century 
in  Spain.  It  probably  arrived  in  New  Mexico  in  the 
early  1600s  with  the  Franciscan  fathers  and  Spanish 
settlers.  It  became  a  favorite  way  for  the  colonists  to 
celebrate  the  birth  of  the  Santo  Nino.  In  its  passage 
to  modern  times,  it  became  more  of  a  real  musical 
play  instead  of  the  recitation  or  pageant  it  had  for- 
merly been. 


When  each  student  has  written  down  five  tradi- 
tions, have  them  choose  one  or  two  to  contribute 
to  this  holiday.  If  a  tradition  has  already  been 
chosen,  have  them  pick  another  from  their  list. 
Give  the  holiday  a  name,  and  the  reason  for  its 
celebration.  Devote  a  class  time  to  celebrating 
this  day  and  invite  other  classes  or  parents  to  take 
part  in  the  celebration. 

♦  EXTENSIONS 

1 .  Have  students  write  a  "legend"  that  explains  why 
their  holiday  is  celebrated. 

2.  Create  an  "Around  the  World  Holiday"  by  pick- 
ing a  custom  or  tradition  from  each  country  and 
combining  them  to  make  a  holiday.  These  can 
be  chosen  from  holidays  celebrated  only  during 
a  specific  time  of  the  year,  or  a  combination  of 
summer  and  winter  holidays.  Have  each  student 
pick  a  tradition,  explain  what  country  it  came 
from  and  the  history  of  the  tradition. 


MIS  CRISMAS 

A  tradition  in  Nambe  village,  Mis  Crismas  was  the 
custom  of  children  going  from  house  to  house  on 
Christmas  day  asking  for  treats.  Pronounced  "Mees 
Chreesmes,"  the  term  probably  came  from  mis,  the 
Spanish  plural  of  my,  and  meant  something  like  "My 
Christmas  Treats."  It  was  similar  to  Halloween  trick- 
or-treating. 

Mis  Crismas  was  for  children  not  yet  in  their  teens. 
Whenever  a  suspiciously  old-looking  kid  would 
come  to  the  door,  he  or  she  would  be  met  with  a 
remark  such  as  "maybe  you  need  a  wife  or  husband 
instead  of  candy."  Treats  would  range  from  candy, 
oranges,  nuts  or  cookies. 

FOODS  OF  CHRISTMAS 

For  some  New  Mexicans,  a  traditional  Hispanic 
Christmas  meal  might  include  red  chile, 
empanaditas,  boscochitos,  sopa,  a  bowl  of  posote, 
tamales  and  sopaipillas. 
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One  of  the  most  celebrated  holidays  in  New 
Mexico  is  Christmas.  On  January  2,  1864,  a  local 
Santa  Fe  writer  wrote  the  following:  "In  our  last 
number,  we  made  some  allusions  to  some  of  the  spiri- 
tual significance  of  this  day,  for  it  was  at  hand.  Now 
it  has  passed  and  we  can  state  its  appearance  as  it 
came  and  went  at  Santa  Fe.  As  the  natural  darkness 
of  night  sets  in,  the  whole  city  and  suburbs  around 
light  up  with  a  blaze  of  light.  This  is  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  light  which  shone  around  the  shepherds 
the  night  of  the  birth  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  Every 
Catholic  prepares,  before  the  night  is  ushered  in,  a 
sufficient  amount  of  the  driest  and  most  flammable 
of  wood  to  make  piles  in  front  and  upon  the  roof  of 
his  house.  The  churches  and  their  spires  are  covered 
with  candles,  piles  of  light  wood  or  other  means  of 
making  a  sudden  illumination.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  roofs  of  buildings  in  the  country  are 
flat  and  covered  with  earth.  When  darkness  pervades, 
then  all  these  piles  and  other  means  to  illuminate  are 
set  on  fire  and  the  glow  and  splendor  of  the  light 
which  follows  is  at  once  animating,  beautiful  and 
grand.  Such  was  peculiarly  the  case  the  last  Christ- 
mas Eve." 

Seventy-three  years  later,  on  Christmas  Eve, 
Colonel  Jose  D.  Sena  wrote  that  the  custom  of  light- 
ing luminarias  "has  been  generally  observed  as  late 
as  early  1900  and  continued  since  the  advent  of  the 
automobile.  In  the  past  years  there  was  not  a  street 
in  Santa  Fe  on  which  these  luminarias  were  not  built 
on  the  eve  of  Christmas." 

The  well  known  and  respected  Don  Jose  noted 
that  another  very  popular  illumination,  which  has 
come  to  be  erroneously  termed  as  luminaria,  is  the 
farolito,  meaning  little  lantern,  sometimes  called 
linternita.  Because  the  luminaria  could  not  be  put 
on  the  rooftops  where  it  would  endanger  the  house 
to  fire,  the  farolito  was  made  by  putting  some  sand 
in  the  bottom  of  a  paper  sack  and  inserting  a  lighted 
candle  inside,  then  placing  it  on  the  roof.  The  farolito 
was  an  old  custom  in  New  Mexico,  but  was  discon- 
tinued until  the  early  days  of  the  revival  of  the  Fi- 
esta when  they  were  placed  on  the  Palace  of  the  Gov- 
ernors. 


Natives  know  that 
luminarias    in  order  to      Jhe  churches 
create  the  best  ertect, 

should  be  made  of  ocote     and  their  spires 

(pitch  wood),  which  is  . 

relatively  easy  to  find.       are  Covered  With 

Many  old  timers  still  re-      can(Ues,  piles  of 

member  that  around 

holy  days,  wood  ven-      light  WOOd  Or 

dors  would  often  be 

heard  selling  their  wares 


other  means  of 


from  buiTOS  or  wagons,       making  a 
asking  "Comprar  ocote 

sudden 


illumination. 


para  sus  luminarias/ 

("Do  you  wish  to  buy 

pitch  wood  for  your 

luminarias?")  

Another  form  of  il- 
lumination, used  more  commonly  for  processions 
and  parades,  was  the  hachones,  a  large  torch  made 
by  tying  together  small  sticks  of  pitch  wood  on  a 
handle.  Hachones  were  carried  on  the  shoulder. 

Farolitos  did  not  come  into  existence  until  the 
paper  bag  was  patented  by  William  Goodale  in 
Clinton,  Massachusetts  in  July  of  1859.  The  First 
square-bottomed  bag  was  patented  by  Luther  Childs 
Crowell  of  Boston  of  February  20,  1872-282  years 
after  luminarias  were  mentioned  in  Sosa's  journal. 

The  luminaria  tradition  in  New  Mexico  was  built 
in  commemoration  of  the  fires  around  which  the 
shepherds  were  standing  or  sleeping  on  the  night 
when  the  birth  of  Jesus  was  announced  to  them  by 
the  angels.  Many  native  New  Mexicans  often  build 
three  luminarias  to  represent  the  three  kings  from 
the  East  who  came  bearing  gifts  for  the  Christ  Child. 

Today,  to  New  Mexicans  who  live  in  Santa  Fe  or 
further  north,  a  paper  bag  filled  with  sand  contain- 
ing a  candle  is  known  as  a  farolito.  To  those  who 
live  south  of  Santa  Fe,  it"s  a  luminaria.  In  the  north, 
a  luminaria  is  a  bonfire. 
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♦  SUGGESTED  READING 

Greene,  Carla.  Manuel,  Young  Mexican  American. 
New  York:  Lantern  Press,  1969. 

Kelly,  Adain.  Religious  Holidays  and  Calendars: 
An  Encyclopedic  Handbook.  Detroit: 
Omnigraphics  Inc.,  1993. 

Manning-Sanders,  Ruth.  Festivals.  New  York: 
Dutton,  1973. 

Riehecky,  Janet.  Cinco  de  Mayo.  Chicago: 
Children's  Press,  1993. 

Sechrist,  Elizabeth.  Red  Letter  Days:  A  Book  of 
Holiday  Customs.  Philadelphia:  Macroe  Smith, 
1965.  ' 
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Santa  Fe fiesta  celebrated  with  the  burning  of  "Old Man  Gloom''  -  Zozobra. 
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HISPANIC  STORYTELLING 


OBJECTIVE Students  will  listen  to  and  dis- 
cuss several  traditional  New 
Mexico  Hispanic  stories. 

GRADES 4-8 

GROUP  SIZE 15-25 

SETTING Classroom 

MATERIALS 

•  "The  Story  of  Chicoria"  on  page  48 

•  Sketching  paper 

•  Crayons  and  markers 


♦  BACKGROUND 

Storytelling  was  once  the  only  way  of  passing  down 
information  and  history  from  one  generation  to  the 
other.  Sometimes  cuentos  (stories)  became  ways  of 
teaching  children  the  difference  between  right  and 
wrong.  True  stories  sometimes  became  "stretched" 
as  they  were  passed  from  person  to  person,  thus  be- 
coming folktales.  Even  as  these  folktales  were  told, 
they  were  sometimes  changed  slightly  by  each  sto- 
ryteller. A  folktale  told  in  Santa  Fe  might  be  quite 
different  from  the  same  folktale  told  in  San  Diego. 

Most  folktales  had  a  moral-a  "proof"  that  doing 
something  right  would  be  more  beneficial  than  do- 
ing something  wrong.  Folktales  were  a  way  to  guide 
children  through  adolescence,  and  a  way  to  remind 
them  of  their  heritage. 
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♦  PROCEDURE 

1.  Read  one  of  the  Hispanic  stories  in  this  lesson.     4. 
Discuss  with  the  class  what  the  "message"  is 
behind  the  story.  Is  the  story  a  myth,  a  legend,  or 
a  true  story?  Is  it  based  on  religion,  heros,  or  folk- 
lore? 

2.  After  reading  several  stories,  have  the  class  act 
out  one  of  the  stories.  5. 

3.  If  desired,  have  the  class  draw  a  picture  pertain- 
ing to  their  favorite  story. 


Many  stories  involve  a  trickster,  or  someone  who 
gets  into  a  lot  of  trouble  to  learn  a  lesson.  Ex- 
amples are  coyote  or  raven  stories  in  Native 
American  literature,  or  Anansi  the  Spider  in  Af- 
rican literature.  Have  students  create  a  story  with 
a  trickster  as  the  main  character. 

Have  older  students  create  their  own  story  based 
on  their  culture  or  traditional  background. 
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♦  THE  STORY  OF  CHICORIA  « 


There  were  once  many  big  ranches  in  California 
and  many  New  Mexicans  went  to  work  there.  One 
day  one  of  the  big  ranch  owners  asked  his  workers  if 
there  were  any  poets  in  New  Mexico. 

"Of  course,  we  have  many  fine  poets,"  they  re- 
plied. "We  have  old  Vilmas,  Chicoria,  Cinfuegos,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  poets  of  Cebolleta  and  the  Black 
Poet.'" 

"Well,  when  you  return  next  season,  why  don't 
you  bring  one  of  your  poets  to  compete  with  Gracia 
-  here  none  can  compare  with  him!"' 

When  the  harvest  was  done  the  New  Mexicans 
returned  home.  The  following  season  when  they  re- 
turned to  California  they  took  with  them  the  poet 
Chicoria,  knowing  well  that  in  spinning  a  rhyme  or 
in  weaving  wit  there  was  no  California  who  could 
beat  him.  As  soon  as  the  rancher  found  out  that  the 
workers  had  brought  Chicoria  with  them,  he  sent  his 
servant  to  invite  his  good  neighbor  and  friend  to  come 
and  hear  the  new  poet. 

Meanwhile  the  cooks  set  about  preparing  a  big 
meal.  When  the  maids  began  to  dish  up  the  plates  of 
food,  Chicoria  turned  to  one  of  the  servers  and  said, 
"Ah,  my  friends,  it  looks  like  they  are  going  to  feed 
us  well  tonight!" 

The  servant  was  surprised.  "No,  my  friend,"  he 
explained,  "the  food  is  for  them.  We  don't  eat  at  the 
master's  table.  It  is  not  permitted.  We  eat  in  the 
kitchen." 

"Well,  I'll  bet  I  can  sit  down  and  eat  with  them," 
Chicoria  boasted. 

"If  you  beg  or  if  you  ask,  perhaps,  but  if  you 
don't  ask  they  won't  invite  you,"  replied  the  servant. 

"I  never  beg,"  the  New  Mexican  answered.  "The 
master  will  invite  me  of  his  own  accord,  and  I'll  bet 
you  twenty  dollars  he  will!" 


So  they  made  a  twenty  dollar  bet  and  they  in- 
structed the  serving  maid  to  watch  if  this  self-confi- 
dent New  Mexican  had  to  ask  the  master  for  a  place 
at  the  table.  Then  the  maid  took  Chicoria  into  the 
dining  room.  Chicoria  greeted  the  rancher  cordially, 
but  the  rancher  appeared  haughty  and  did  not  invite 
Chicoria  to  sit  with  him  and  his  guest  at  the  table. 
Instead,  he  asked  that  a  chair  be  brought  and  placed 
by  the  wall  where  Chicoria  was  to  sit.  The  rich  ranch- 
ers began  to  eat  without  inviting  Chicoria.  So  it  is 
just  as  the  servant  predicted,  Chicoria  thought.  The 
poor  are  not  invited  to  share  the  rich  man's  food! 

Then  the  master  spoke:  "Tell  us  about  the  coun- 
try where  you  live.  What  are  some  of  the  customs  of 
New  Mexico?" 

"Well,  in  New  Mexico  when  a  family  sits  down 
to  eat  each  member  uses  one  spoon  for  each  biteful 
of  food,"  Chicoria  said  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eyes. 

The  ranchers  were  amazed  that  the  New  Mexi- 
cans ate  in  that  manner,  but  what  Chicoria  hadn't 
told  them  was  that  each  spoon  was  a  piece  of  torti- 
lla: one  fold  and  it  became  a  spoon  with  which  to 
scoop  up  the  meal. 

"Furthermore,"  he  continued,  "our  goats  are  not 
like  yours." 

"How  are  they  different?"  the  rancher  asked. 

"Here  your  nannies  give  birth  to  two  kids,  in  New 
Mexico  they  give  birth  to  three!" 

"What  a  strange  thing!"  the  master  said.  "But 
tell  us,  how  can  the  female  nurse  three  kids?" 

"Well,  they  do  it  exactly  as  you're  doing  it  now: 
While  two  of  them  are  eating  the  third  one  looks 
on." 

The  rancher  then  realized  his  lack  of  manners 
and  took  Chicoria's  hint.  He  apologized  and  invited 
his  New  Mexican  guest  to  dine  at  the  table.  After 
dinner,  Chicoria  sang  and  recited  his  poetry,  putting 
Gracia  to  shame.  And  he  won  his  bet  as  well. 


From  Cuentos:  Tales  of  the  Hispanic  Southwest 
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Have  the  entire  class  create  a  continuing  story. 
Decide  upon  a  character  or  several  characters  and 
a  plot  of  some  sort  to  give  the  story  some  guide- 
line. The  teacher  is  the  first  to  start  the  story 
with  a  beginning,  such  as,  "Once  upon  a  time, 
there  lived  a  grumpy  gila  monster."  Then  a  stu- 
dent would  continue  the  story  by  adding  on  to 
the  first  line;  for  example,  "The  gila  monster  was 
grumpy  because..."  Each  student  adds  on  a  line 
until  the  story  is  complete.  Students  may  take 
one  or  more  turns  depending  on  the  length  of  the 
story  and  the  storyline.  The  teacher  should  act 
as  mediator,  making  sure  the  story  develops  a 
plot,  a  beginning,  a  climax  and  an  ending.  Make 
a  taped  recording  of  the  story  or  have  the  teacher 
or  a  student  write  it  down.  Add  illustrations  if 
desired. 


SUGGESTED  READING 

de  Van  Etten,  Teresa.  Spanish-American  Folktales. 
August  House,  Inc.  AR;  Little  Rock. 


Anaya,  Rudolfo.    Chicoria. 
Jose  Griego  y  Maestas. 


From  the  Spanish  by 


7.  If  students  are  familiar  with  fables  or  mythol- 
ogy, have  them  find  a  fable  that  compares  with  a 
Hispanic  folktale  they  have  heard. 
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NEW  MEXICO  PLACE  NAMES 


OBJECTIVE Students  will  learn  some  of  the 

meanings     behind     place 
names  in  New  Mexico. 

GRADES 3-6 

GROUP  SIZE 15-25 

SETTING Classroom 

MATERIALS 

•  "New  Mexico  Place  Names"  on  page  52 

•  Map  of  New  Mexico 

•  Map  of  the  United  States 


♦  BACKGROUND 

We  may  not  always  think  about  it,  but  often  we  are 
curious  about  how  a  town  was  given  its  name,  or 
how  a  particular  landform  was  named.  Some  names 
are  a  result  of  an  incident  which  occurred  there;  other 
may  be  the  family  name  of  the  first  settlers.  Many 
names  include  some  natural  feature  of  the  area,  such 
as  a  mountain,  river  or  forest.  Still  others  have  abso- 
lutely no  connection  with  anything  relating  to  the 
town  itself.  This  lesson  will  educate  students  about 
the  naming  of  some  towns  in  New  Mexico. 

♦  PROCEDURE 

Although  this  activity  was  designed  around  place 
names  in  New  Mexico,  it  can  be  used  for  any  and  all 
states.  For  example,  students  can  take  activity  #5 
and  find  all  the  towns  on  a  United  States  map  with  a 
suffix  of  "-view."  How  many  Oceanviews  are  there 
in  the  U.S.? 


Discuss  with  students  various  towns  and  places  in 
New  Mexico  and  how  they  acquired  their  names. 
Locate  these  towns  on  a  map  of  New  Mexico. 
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1 .  On  the  board,  write  the  headings: 

•  Family  Name 

•  Landform 

•  Historical  Event 

•  Occupation 

•  Other 

Choose  about  20  towns  in  New  Mexico  and  write 
their  names  under  whatever  heading  their  name 
comes  from. 

2.  Many  of  the  towns  in  New  Mexico  have  Span- 
ish names;  others  have  Indian  names.  Are  there 
any  other  languages  used  to  name  these  towns? 
In  what  part  of  the  United  States  would  you  find 
towns  with  French  names?  Where  would  you  find 
towns  with  Dutch  names? 

3.  Have  students  research  a  New  Mexico  town  and 
report  on  how  it  got  its  name. 

4.  Some  towns  are  Spanish  corruptions  or  English 
corruptions  of  Indian  names.  Find  these  towns 
on  the  map. 

5.  Find  all  the  towns  with  the  suffix  of  "-view."  Are 
their  locations  pertinent  to  their  names?  How 
can  the  surrounding  landscape  "name"  the  town? 

6.  Find  towns  named  for  a  person  or  family.  Who 
were  these  towns  named  after?  Has  the  name 
been  changed  or  altered  from  the  original  name? 

7.  Find  towns  with  a  suffix  of  "-ville"  or  "-burg." 
This  may  be  used  to  describe  a  town  settled  by  a 
particular  individual;  for  example,  Wilsonville, 
Lordsburg,  etc.  Find  out  who  these  towns  were 
named  after. 


8.  Water  was  a  precious  resource  in  the  arid  south- 
west. Find  towns  with  water  names,  and  how  that 
name  refers  to  the  particular  type  of  water  found 
in  the  area.  (Example:  Hot  Springs,  Agua 
Caliente,  etc.  Also  locate  Native  American  place 
names  referring  to  water.) 

9.  The  suffix  of  "-ton"  was  usually  the  word  "town" 
shortened.  Find  a  town  with  this  name. 

10.  Imagine  your  house  is  the  first  one  in  a  new  town- 
site.  Taking  into  consideration  the  geographic  lo- 
cation, events  that  have  occurred  in  your  family 
or  at  your  home,  and  who  lives  there,  what  could 
you  name  your  new  town?  Why  would  you  give 
it  that  name?  Use  the  same  criteria  in  naming 
your  school. 

11.  As  a  team,  create  a  fictitious  town.  Include  a  de- 
scription of  the  landforms,  rivers,  elevation,  set- 
tlers, main  occupation  of  the  residents,  etc.  Have 
each  student  in  the  team  decide  upon  a  name  for 
their  town,  then  debate  why  it  is  a  good  name. 
Choose  a  method  for  voting  on  the  best  name. 
This  could  be  picking  a  name  out  of  a  hat,  al- 
lowing other  teams  to  vote  on  the  best  name,  or 
the  teacher  choosing  the  best  name. 

♦  EXTENSIONS 

Looking  at  a  map  of  the  United  States,  pick  the  most 
ridiculous  or  unusual  name  of  a  town  that  you  can 
find.  Write  a  humorous  story  describing  why  the  town 
was  given  this  name.  (For  example:  Hi  Hat,  Ken- 
tucky; Kissimmee,  Florida;  Mexico,  Maine;  Soddy- 
Daisy,  Tennessee;  Cut  and  Shoot,  Texas;  La  Push, 
Washington;  Bar  Nunn,  Wyoming.) 
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♦  NEW  MEXICO  PLACE  NAMES  ♦ 


ACOMA  (Keres) 
People  of  the  White  Rock 

AGUAFRIA  (Spanish) 
Cold  water 


BELEN  (Spanish) 
Bethlehem 

BRAZOS  (Spanish) 

Arms  of  a  human;  branches  of  a  stream 


ALAMEDA  (Spanish) 
Poplar  or  cottonwood 

ALAMOGORDO  (Spanish) 
Large  cottonwood  grove 


CAPULIN  (Spanish) 

Wild  cherries;  chokecherries 

CARSON  (English) 

Family  name;  Col.  Christopher  "Kit"  Carson 


ARCHULETA  (Spanish) 

Family  name;  Ascencio  Arechuleta  was  a  captain 
of  Onate's  expedition  in  1598.  Extra  "e"  in  name  was 
later  dropped. 


- 


SOCORRO,  NEW  MEXICO  STREET  SCENE,  1882 
Socorro  means  "to  give  or  receive  help." 
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♦  NEW  MEXICO  A  THRU  Z  ♦ 


A  game  to  test  your  knowledge  of  places  in  New  Mexico 


INSTRUCTIONS:  Identify  the  locations  listed 
on  the  map  above.  BONUS:  Add  letter  "Z" 
and  label  another  location  you  know. 


Alamagordo 

Gallup 

Santa  Fe 

Albuquerque 

GrantsHobbs 

Silver  City 

Artesia 

Las  duces 

Socorro 

Bloomfield 

Las  Vegas 

Taos 

Carlsbad 

Los  Alamos 

Truth  or  Consequences 

Chaco  Canyon 

Magdelena 

Tucumcari 

Clovis 

Portales 

Vaughn 

Farmington 

Raton 
Roswell 
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ANSWERS  to  New  Mexico  A  thru  Z: 


♦  SUGGESTED  READING 


u 

Alamagordo 

A 

Albuquerque 

S 

Artesia 

J 

Bloomfield 

T 

Carlsbad 

1 

Chaco  Canyon 

() 

Clovis 

K 

Farmington 

G 

Gallup 

F 

Grants 

Q 

Hobbs 

E 

Las  Cruces 

M 

Las  Vegas 

H 

Los  Alamos 

Y 

Magdelena 

P 

Portales 

L 

Raton 

R 

Roswell 

B 

Santa  Fe 

X 

Silver  City 

C 

Socorro 

D 

Taos 

W 

Truth  or  Consequences 

N 

Tucumcari 

V 

z 

Vaughn 

Julyan,  Robert.  The  Place  Names  of  New  Mexico. 
Albuquerque:  University  of  New  Mexico  Press, 
1996. 

New  Mexico  Folklore  Society.  New  Mexico  Place 
Name  Dictionary:  Second  Collection,  Committee 
Report,  May  13,  1950.  Albuquerque:  New 
Mexico  Folklore  Society,  1950. 

Pearce,  T.M.  New  Mexico  Place  Names:  A  Geo- 
graphical Dictionary.  Albuquerque:  University 
of  New  Mexico  Press,  1965. 
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♦  AFRICAN-AMERICANS  ♦ 


AFRICAN-AMERICAN  INVENTORS 


OBJECTIVE Students  will  identify  specific 

contributions  made  to  the 
Westward  movement  by  Af- 
rican-American inventors. 
This  lesson  will  highlight 
some  of  those  contributions 
that  improved  the  lives  of 
Western  Americans  and  even- 
tually had  a  positive  impact 
on  your  daily  lives. 

GRADES 4-8 

GROUP  SIZE Any 

SETTING Classroom 

MATERIALS 


♦  PROCEDURE 

1 .  After  discussing  the  five  inventions  made  by  Af- 
rican Americans,  discuss  with  the  class  the  fol- 
lowing questions: 

a)  Think  about  what  life  would  be  like  during 
the  "Old  West"  without  a  bridle  for  horses,  a 
kerosene  lantern,  or  improved  running  gear 
for  covered  wagons.  Do  any  of  these  inven- 
tions have  an  impact  on  our  lives  today? 

b)  Think  about  the  time  period  that  these  inven- 

tions were  made.  Because  the  inventors  were 
African-Americans,  do  you  think  they  had 
any  difficulty  convincing  others  their  inven- 
tions were  worthwhile?  Why  or  why  not? 


Photos  of  covered  wagons,  bridles,  early 

Western  saddles,  a  kerosene  lantern  and 

horses'  overboot 

Actual  samples  (if  possible)  of  a  kerosene 

lantern,  bridle,  and  early  Western  saddle 

Sketch  paper 

Colored  pencils,  pencils,  and  crayons 

"African-American  Inventors,"  handout  on 

page  57 


2.  Show  students  pictures,  photos  or  actual  samples 
of  inventions.  Discuss  how  they  were  used. 

3.  Have  students  sketch  one  of  the  inventions  and 
name  the  inventor  below  their  sketch. 

4.  Have  students  research  inventions  made  by  other 
African-Americans. 

5.  Have  students  act  out  a  skit  of  the  inventor  try- 
ing to  convince  others  that  his  invention  is  prac- 
tical. 
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♦  AFRICAN-AMERICAN  INVENTORS  ♦ 


RUNNING  GEAR 

John  A.  West, 
Saylorville,  Iowa,  1870 
This  invention  significantly 
improved  the  movement  of 
the  covered  wagon.  West 
helped  to  distribute  the  load 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  help 
propel  and  push  the  load  for- 
ward. He  accomplished  this  by 
making  the  back  axle  larger 
than  the  front  axle.  This  pro- 
vided less  strain  on  the 
horses  and  made  traveling 
a  lot  faster. 

BRIDLE  BIT 

Lincoln  F.  Brown, 
Xenia,  Ohio,  1892 
Runaway  horses  were  a 
common  occurrence  and 
these  horses  were  hard  to  con- 
trol. Lincoln  Brown  invented 
an  improvement  to  the  bridle  bit 
to  help  control  runaway  horses.  The  bit  is  placed  in 
the  mouth  of  the  horse  and  controlled  by  reins  which 
are  held  by  the  rider. 

RIDING  SADDLE 

William  D.  Davis, 

Fort  Assinniboine,  Montana,    1896 

This  invention  improved  the  saddle  by  making  it 

easier  to  make  adjustments,  and  added  strength  and 

elasticity  to  the  seat  of  the  saddle.  Consequently,  the 

saddle  became  softer  and  more  comfortable. 

HORSES'  OVERBOOT 

Robert  Coates,  Washington,  DC,  April  19,  1892 
The  overboot  for  horses  was  used  during  sleety  and 
rainy  weather  to  prevent  the  horse  from  slipping  and 
sliding  on  slick  streets.  During  this  time,  some  streets 
were  made  of  cobblestone,  and  these  could  be  slip- 
pery if  they  were  wet  or  icy.  The  overboot  helped  to 
prevent  injury  to  both  horse  and  rider. 


smaller  from  wheels  allowed 
the  vehicle  tighter  turns 


larger  rear  wheels  improved  how  the 
wagon  handled  and  carried  loads 


LANTERN 

M.C.  Harney 
August  19,  1884 
The  kerosene  lantern  helped 
to  overcome  problems  with 
the  darkness  before  the 
use  of  electricity.  The  lan- 
tern was  used  to  light  the 
streets,  homes,  carriages, 
and  to  send  signals.  Because 
the  nights  were  so  dark  (there 
were  no  street  or  traffic  lights) 
the  lantern  could  be  seen  for 
miles.  Many  railroad  men 
made  up  special  signals 
with  the  lantern  to  inform 
and  warn  train  conductors. 


Kerosene  lantern 
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BLACKDOM:   THE  FIRST  AFRICAN- 
AMERICAN  SETTLEMENT  IN  NEW  MEXICO 


OBJECTIVE Students  will  understand  that 

African-Americans  have 
settled  in  New  Mexico  since 
the  late  1800s.  They  will  be 
able  to  find  the  approximate 
location  of  Blackdom. 


GRADES. 


.4-8 


GROUP  SIZE 20-25 

SETTING Classroom 

MATERIALS 

•  Map  of  New  Mexico 

•  Sketch  paper 

•  Colored  pencils,  pencils,  charcoal,  etc. 

•  "Blackdom"  handout  on  page  61 


♦  PROCEDURE 

After  discussing  Blackdom  with  the  class,  dis- 
cuss the  following  questions: 

1.  Slavery  was  abolished  after  the  Civil  War, 
but  African-Americans  still  couldn't  own 
land,  own  a  business,  ride  the  train,  or  do 
many  things  Anglo  people  could  do.  Were 
the  African-Americans  any  better  off  after 
the  abolition  of  slavery  than  they  were  be- 
fore it?  Discuss  life  before  and  after. 

2.  What  is  sharecropping? 

3.  What  is  homesteading? 

4.  How  do  you  think  the  people  of  Blackdom 
were  well  received  by  the  local  farmers, 
ranchers,  landowners  and  Native  Ameri- 
cans? 


5.  Discuss  the  methods  used  to  drill  a  well  in 
the  early  1900s.  How  is  a  well  drilled  today? 
What  changes  in  technology  occurred  to 
make  well  drilling  easier? 

6.  List  some  of  the  fuels  used  in  the  early  1900s. 
What  kind  of  fuels  do  we  use  today?  Are 
any  the  same? 
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What  is  dryland  farming?  Is  it  still  practiced 
today?  What  is  the  advantage  of  irrigation? 
Are  there  any  disadvantages  to  irrigated 
farming?  What  new  methods  of  technology 
are  required  to  be  able  to  irrigate  a  field? 


Have  students  sketch  a  picture  of  what  they 
think  Blackdom  may  have  looked  like  in  the 
early  1900s.  Have  them  take  into  consider- 
ation the  types  of  transportation,  building 
materials  and  architecture  used  during  that 
time.  Also  have  them  consider  the  land- 
scape, the  number  of  families  and  the  eco- 
nomic state  of  the  people  of  Blackdom. 


G  «-*•*, 
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Harvesting  the  cotton  crop  at  Blackdom 
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♦  REFERENCES 

Other  towns  in  the  West  were  settled  largely  by  African- American*:   Voices  of  Triumph  and 

African- American  people.  Boley,  Oklahoma  was  Perserverance.  Time-Life  Books.  Alexandria,  VA, 

established  in  the  early  1900s.  In  the  mid-1880s,  1993 

Nicodemus,  Kansas  had  three  dozen  businesses. 

Dearfield,  Colorado,  near  Denver,  was  the  first  Kurtz,  Don.  "Refuge  on  the  Rio."  Nciu  Mexico 

all-black  community  in  Colorado.  Allensworth,  Magazine,  July  1980.  pp.  64. 

California,  was  established  in  1908. 
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♦  BLACKDOM 
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After  the  Civil  War,  conflicts  arose  when  The  community  of  Blackdom  was  faced  with 

African-American  people  tried  to  live  among  many  hardships.  Aside  from  the  problems  faced 

Anglo  people.  To  avoid  the  persecution  and  ani-  by  African- American  people  living  in  a  pre- 

mosity  that  led  to  violence  and  hostility,  Afri-  dominately  Anglo  territory,  Blackdom  had  a 

can- Americans  banded  together  to  form  their  shortage  of  water.  Drilling  water  wells  was  very 

own  towns  where  they  could  own  their  own  expensive  and  out  of  the  reach  of  most  residents, 

land.  This  resulted  in  African- American  town-  Water  had  to  be  hauled  in  by  horse  and  wagon 

ships.  in  barrels.  Fuel  was  also  in  short  supply.  The 

Although  slavery  was  abolished  after  the  nearest  forest  was  some  20  miles  away  -  a  full 

Civil  War,  many  African- Americans  were  held  day's  effort.  Instead  of  using  wood,  residents 

in  a  form  of  slavery  called  sharecropping.  In  the  would  collect  cow  chips.  Later,  coal  would  be 

Southern  states,  even  if  an  African-American  obtained  from  Raton. 

person  had  money,  no  Anglo  person  would  sell  People  of  Blackdom  practiced  dryland  farm- 
them  land.  After  hearing  of  land  available  in  ing,  since  there  was  no  water  for  irrigation.  Dry- 
New  Mexico  that  could  be  homesteaded,  Afri-  land  farming  depended  on  rainfall  to  be  suc- 
can- Americans  began  moving  to  the  Southwest,  cessful.  Plenty  of  snow  in  the  winter  allowed 

In  1896  two  African-American  men,  Francis  for  a  wheat  harvest  in  the  spring.  However,  to 

Boyer  and  Dan  Keyes,  walked  from  Georgia  to  be  consistent  and  sustain  a  large  population, 

New  Mexico  to  start  a  new  settlement  for  Afri-  better  water  sources  were  needed.  Severe  winds 

can- Americans.  They  were  forced  to  walk  be-  were  also  a  problem  for  both  farming  and  liv- 

cause  African-American  people  were  not  al-  ing  in  Blackdom.  There  were  very  few  trees  to 

lowed  to  purchase  train  tickets.  This  was  a  way  break  the  severe  windstorms  that  blew  across 

to  keep  them  in  the  South  and  working  for  their  the  plains.  Houses  had  to  be  anchored  down 

former  owners  as  sharecroppers.  with  wire  and  winds  would  evaporate  the  pre- 

Boyer  and  Keyes  settled  about  8  miles  west  cious  moisture  in  the  fields, 

of  the  town  of  Dexter,  New  Mexico,  near  Due  to  lack  of  water,  worm  infestations  and 

Roswell.  As  more  African-American  families  alkali  buildup  in  the  soil,  young  people  of 

settled  nearby,  a  town  began  to  grow.  The  Blackdom  began  to  move  out.  By  the  end  of  the 

people  living  there  named  the  town  Blackdom.  1920's  Blackdom  was  virtually  abandoned. 

At  the  height  of  its  development,  Blackdom  en-  Little  physical  evidence  of  Blackdom  remains 

compassed  some  15,000  acres,  while  its  popu-  today,  only  crumbled  foundations,  bits  of  glass 

lation  topped  out  at  around  25  families,  or  and  rusted  cans, 

around  200  individuals.  In  1920,  some  people  of  Blackdom  moved 

The  community  had  a  store,  and  a  building  farther  west,  to  the  southern  Rio  Grande  Val- 

that  was  used  as  a  church,  school  and  commu-  ley,  and  established  the  town  of  Vado.  They 

nity  center.  All  faiths  attended  the  church  at  the  cleared  the  land,  built  their  homes,  and  farmed 

same  time  and  one  teacher  taught  grades  one  cotton.    (The  ancestors  of  the  Pueblo  Indians 

through  eight.  raised  cotton,  an  indigenous  plant  of  the  Rio 

Grande  Valley.  Later,  the  Spaniards  brought 
seeds  from  Europe  that  were  planted  in  the 
area.)  Vado  is  still  alive  today,  made  up  largely 
of  African- American  families. 
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BUFFALO  SOLDIERS  IN  NEW  MEXICO 


OBJECTIVE Students  will  understand  how 

African-American  Buffalo 
Soldiers  played  a  significant 
role  in  the  settlement  and  de- 
velopment of  New  Mexico 
and  how  they  protected  the 
safety  of  the  early  settlers  of 
the  territory. 

GRADES 4-8 

GROUP  SIZE Any 

SETTING Classroom 

MATERIALS 

•  "Buffalo  Soldiers,"  handout  on  page  64 

•  Photocopies  of  New  Mexico  map,  one  for 
each  student 


Quote  on  page  65:  Frederick  Douglass 


♦  PROCEDURE 

This  activity  should  be  done  with  students  who  al- 
ready have  some  background  on  New  Mexico  his- 
tory or  Civil  War  history.  This  discussion  may  be 
included  as  part  of  a  unit  on  New  Mexico  history. 

After  discussing  the  roles  played  by  the  Buffalo  Sol- 
diers, ask  students  to  discuss  and  do  the  following 
activities: 

1 .  Why  were  the  troops  led  by  Anglo  officers  and 
not  African-American  officers? 

2.  Discuss  the  racial  attitudes  of  people  then  and 
now. 

3.  How  do  you  think  the  Buffalo  Soldiers  were 
treated  by  members  of  Anglo  Cavalry  troops? 
Compare  that  with  how  you  think  Anglo  soldiers 
in  Viet  Nam  treated  African-American  soldiers. 

4.  The  Native  Americans  called  the  African-Ameri- 
can soldiers  "Buffalo  Soldiers"  because  their  hair 
resembled  buffalo  hair.  This  was  meant  as  a  com- 
pliment. What  are  some  names  African  Ameri- 
cans have  been  called  that  would  not  be  thought 
of  as  compliments? 
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5.  Why  would  the  Buffalo  Soldiers  be  given  infe- 
rior horses,  equipment  and  food? 

6.  Despite  the  inferior  treatment  of  the  Buffalo  Sol- 
diers, they  still  served  with  honor  and  worked 
just  as  hard  as  their  white  counterparts.  Would 
white  soldiers  put  up  with  the  same  treatment? 

7.  Locate  the  Forts  on  a  map  of  New  Mexico.  Are 
any  of  those  forts  still  in  existence  today?  Which 
ones? 


♦  SUGGESTED  READING 

Billington,  Monroe  Lee.  New  Mexico  Buffalo  Sol- 
diers 1866-1900.  Niwot,  CO:  University  of  Colo- 
rado Press,  1991. 

Leckie,  William.  The  Buffalo  Soldiers:  A  Narra- 
tive of  Negro  Cavalry  in  the  West.  Norman:  Uni- 
versity of  Oklahoma  Press,  1967. 

Schubert,  Frank.  Black  Valor:  Buffalo  Soldiers  and 
the  Medal  of  Honor,  1870-1898.  Wilmington: 
Scholarly  Resources,  1997. 


'Buffalo  Soldiers'  of  the  10th  Cavalry 
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♦  BUFFALO  SOLDIERS  ♦ 


The  9th  and  10th  Regiment  Cavalry,  United  States 
Colored  Troops,  comprised  20%  of  the  U.S.  Cav- 
alry in  the  West.  Known  as  the  Buffalo  Soldiers,  they 
served  their  country  from  1866-1900. 

Many  soldiers  in  the  9th  and  10th  Cavalry  had  served 
in  all  African-American  regiments  during  the  Civil 
War.  Because  of  racism,  the  U.S.  Army  was  divided 
into  Anglo  troops  and  African- American  troops  and 
they  were  not  allowed  to  fight  together.  However, 
all  African-American  troops  were  under  the  super- 
vision of  Anglo  officers.  One  officer  who  refused  to 
work  with  the  9th  and  10th  Cavalry  was  Gen.  George 
Armstrong  Custer,  commander  of  the  7th  Cavalry, 
who  met  their  fate  at  the  Battle  of  Little  Bighorn. 

The  9th  and  10th  Cavalry  were  sent  to  New  Mexico 
to  subdue  the  "Indians,"  protect  Anglo  settlers,  trav- 
elers, mail  carriers  and  supply  trains,  help  solve  land 
disputes  and  protect  ranchers  against  cattle  rustlers. 

3,500  black  troops  served  in  the  New  Mexico  terri- 
tory from  1866  to  1900.  Because  of  the  respect  the 
Native  Americans  had  for  the  9th  and  10th  Cavalry, 
they  were  affectionately  called  "Buffalo  Soldiers." 
This  is  because  the  texture  of  the  hair  of  the  soldiers 
reminded  the  Native  Americans  of  the  texture  of  the 
hair  on  a  buffalo.  The  African-American  soldiers  took 
this  as  a  compliment.  Anglo  soldiers  called  them 
"brunettes." 


The  Buffalo  Soldiers  had  to  endure  many  hardships 
while  serving  in  New  Mexico.  Among  those  were 
poor  equipment  due  to  discrimination.  They  were 
given  equipment  that  was  handed  down  from  the 
Anglo  troops,  such  as  horses  that  were  not  fit  for 
battle,  used  saddles  and  poor  food.  They  were  given 
clothing  that  did  not  stand  up  to  the  harsh  cold  of 
winter  or  was  improper  for  the  heat  of  the  summers. 
Even  the  cavalry  banner  of  the  10th  Cavalry  was 
homemade,  unlike  the  fancy  silk  banners  of  the  other 
Cavalry  units.  Despite  hardships  in  the  Cavalry,  Buf- 
falo Soldiers  had  the  lowest  deserter  rate  in  the  West. 
Eleven  Buffalo  Soldiers  earned  the  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor,  the  highest  military  decoration. 

Even  though  the  Buffalo  Soldiers  helped  protect 
Anglo  settlers,  they  were  sometimes  victims  of  dis- 
crimination by  the  very  settlers  they  helped  to  pro- 
tect. 

Buffalo  Soldiers  served  in  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Kan- 
sas, Oklahoma,  Nebraska,  Utah  and  Montana.  They 
helped  subdue  the  Indian  chiefs  Victorio  and 
Geronimo,  and  the  Anglo  outlaw  Billy  the  Kid.  They 
led  a  battle  against  Pancho  Villa  in  Mexico.  They 
helped  keep  the  peace  in  the  Colfax  County  War  and 
the  Lincoln  County  War,  two  of  the  most  significant 
battles  in  New  Mexico.  In  spite  of  the  hardships, 
the  Buffalo  Soldiers  served  with  honor,  and  raised 
patriotism  to  its  highest  level.  Because  of  their  ser- 
vice, they  deserve  to  be  recognized  and  appreci- 
ated. 
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The  Buffalo  Soldiers  were  stationed  at  these  posts  in  New  Mexico: 


FORT  UNION 

Located  28  miles  northeast  of  present-day  Las 
Vegas 

FORT  CRAIG 

Located  a  few  miles  south  of  San  Marcial 


FORT  STANTON 

Near  present-day  Capitan 

CAMPOJO  CALIENTE 

Eighteen  miles  north  of  present-day  Winston 

FORT  WINGATE  II 

In  the  Zuni  mountains  15  miles  east  of  present-day 
Gallup 

FORT  MCCARY 

Near  present-day  Elephant  Butte  Lake 

FORT  BASCOM 

North  of  present-day  Tucumcari 

FORT  CUMMING 

Northeast  of  present-day  Demming 

FORT  SELDEN 

East  of  the  Rio  Grande  River  near  present-day 
Radium  Springs 

FORT  BAYARD 

East  of  present-day  Silver  City 

FORT  TULAROSA 

Near  present-day  Reserve 


"Once  let  the  black  man  get  upon  his  person  the 
brass  letters  'U.S., '  let  him  get  an  eagle  on  his 
buttons,  a  musket  on  his  shoulder  and  bullets  in 
his  pockets,  and  there 's  no  power  on  earth  which 
can  deny  that  he's  earned  the  right  to  citizenship 
in  the  United  States. " 

Who  said  this? 

ANSWER  ON  PAGE  62 
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GEORGE  McJUNKIN:  AFRICAN-AMERICAN 
COWBOY  IN  NEW  MEXICO 


OBJECTIVE. 


GRADES. 


.Students  will  understand  that 
there  were  African-American 
cowboys  in  the  Southwest, 
and  one  who  made  a  differ- 
ence was  George  Mcjunkin. 
He  is  credited  with  the  dis- 
covery of  the  first  Early  Man 
site  in  North  America-the 
Folsom  Site. 

.4-8 


GROUP  SIZE 20-25 


SETTING Inside 


MATERIALS 


"George  Mcjunkin"  handout  on  page  68 
Handout  of  projectile  point  drawings  (for 
comparison)  on  page  69 
Map  of  New  Mexico 


♦  PROCEDURE 

Review  the  background  material  on  George 
Mcjunkin.  This  activity  is  mainly  a  discussion  about 
McJutikin  and  his  significant  contribution  to  archae- 
ology. 

1 .  After  discussing  George  McJunkin  with  the  class, 
ask  the  students  to  discuss  the  following  ques- 
tions: 

a)  Have  the  students  seen  any  African-Ameri- 
can cowboys  on  T.V.?  Why  are  there  rela- 
tively few  African- American  cowboys  im- 
personated on  T.V.? 

b)  George  McJunkin  was  convinced  that  the 
bones  he  found  were  older  than  archaeolo- 
gists believed.  If  this  happened  to  you,  how 
would  you  back  up  your  claim? 

c)  Why  do  you  think  there  was  little  interest  ini- 
tially in  McJunkin's  discovery?  Could  his 
race  have  had  something  to  do  with  it? 
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2.  Show  students  pictures  of  Folsom  points  and 
other  points.  Discuss  the  similarities  and  differ- 
ences. 

3.  Have  students  find  Folsom,  Clayton  and  the 
Cimarron  river  on  the  map.  Also  have  them  find 
Clovis  and  Sandia  Cave,  both  sites  of  important 
archaeological  discoveries. 

4.  Discuss  with  students  the  terms  archaeology,  an- 
thropology, and  excavation. 

5.  Discuss  McJunkin's  lack  of  structured  education 
(only  schooled  to  the  fourth  grade),  but  his  pas- 
sion for  learning.  Could  being  African  Ameri- 
can have  had  something  to  do  with  his  not  con- 
tinuing school?  What  other  factors  may  have 
been  involved? 


♦  SUGGESTED  READING 

Folsom,  Franklin.  The  Life  and  Legend  of  George 
Mcjunkin,  Black  Cowboy.  Nashville:  T.  Nelson, 
1973. 


The  Folsom  point,  shown  here  as  it  was  discovered 
by  George  McJunkin  -  lying  between  the  ribs  of 
a  Mastodon. 
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♦  GEORGE  McJUNKIN  ♦ 


This  lesson  focuses  on  George  McJunkin,  African- 
American  cowboy  in  New  Mexico,  ranch  foreman  and 
discoverer  of  the  "Folsom  Man."  His  discovery,  analy- 
sis and  persistence  encouraged  archaeologists  to  ex- 
cavate the  site  at  Wild  Horse  Arroyo,  consequently  dat- 
ing evidence  of  early  man  in  New  Mexico  hack  to  8,000 
B.C. 

George  McJunkin  was  born  in  South  Texas  and 
attended  school  until  the  fourth  grade.  He  left  home 
at  the  age  of  fourteen.  He  could  read  and  write  and 
he  could  ride  "any  animal  with  four  legs." 

During  the  next  few  years,  he  worked  as  a  ranch 
hand  breaking  horses  and  herding  cattle  on  cattle 
drives. 

McJunkin  came  to  New  Mexico  in  the  1 870s  on 
a  cattle  drive.  He  worked  as  a  wagon  boss  on  a  ranch 
near  Clayton.  He  had  an  intense  interest  in  educa- 
tion. He  was  given  a  set  of  ency- 
clopedias and  began  to  study 
books  on  anthropology,  geol- 
ogy, astronomy  and  surveying. 
This  knowledge  was  to  help 
him  realize  the  significance  of 
his  discovery  at  Wild  Horse 
Arroyo. 
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In  1908,  the  Cimarron  River  flooded  and  rav- 
aged the  town  of  Folsom,  which  unearthed  some  un- 
usual bones.  While  riding  the  range,  McJunkin  dis- 
covered these  bones  and.  based  on  his  self  study, 
realized  that  they  were  unique  and  very  significant. 

McJunkin's  long  study  convinced  him  that  these 
bones  might  be  of  interest  to  archaeologists.  Most 
anthropologists  believed  man  had  occupied  the  New 
World  only  about  3,000  years,  but  McJunkin  was 
convinced  these  bones  were  much  older. 

McJunkin  took  the  bones  home  and  painted  them 
with  shellac  to  preserve  them.  He  then  wrote  letters 
to  museums,  institutions  and  individuals  named  in 
the  various  books  he  had  read.  No  one  was  inter- 
ested in  his  discovery. 

McJunkin  decided  to  continue  his  excavation  of 
the  remains  he  had  discovered.  Further  diggings  un- 

DC        © 

covered  more  bones  and  a  spear  point.  A  friend  of 
his  took  the  bones  and  the  projectile  point  to  the  Colo- 
rado Museum  of  Natural  History  in  Denver.  Conse- 
quently, a  paleontologist  came  to  Folsom.  McJunkin 
was  to  be  disappointed  once  again,  however,  because 
the  museum  showed  no  interest. 

George  McJunkin 
died  in   1928.  Four 
years  after  his  death, 
the  director  of  the 
Museum  of  Denver 
brought  an  excava- 
tion crew  to  Wild 
Horse  Arroyo.  One 
of  the  first  artifacts 
they  discovered  was  the  rib 
of  an  ancient  Ice-age  bison,  an  animal 
believed  to  be  extinct  for  thousands  of  years. 
This  discovery,  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
jectile point  found  by  McJunkin,  proved  that 
man  had  inhabited  North  America  during 
the  glacial  age.    Finally,  the  theory  that 
George  McJunkin  had  voiced  20  years  ear- 
lier had  been  accepted. 


George  McJunkin,  circa  1911 
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The  Folsom  story  is  not  the  only  legacy  left  by 
George  McJunkin.  Soon  after  the  excavation  of  the 
Folsom  site,  important  discoveries  were  made  all 
over  the  Southwest.  Amateur  archaeologists,  excited 
by  McJunkin's  find,  began  excavations  and  made 
additional  discoveries.  Among  those  discoveries 
were: 

•  At  Blackwater  Draw  between  Clovis  and 
Portales,  a  gravel  pit  yielded  projectile  points 
made  by  early  man. 

•  A  discovery  of  bones  of  a  wooly  elephant  which 
roamed  New  Mexico  before  Folsom  Man. 

•  Richard  MacNeish  's  cave  discoveries  in  south- 
ern New  Mexico. 

George  McJunkin,  cowboy  and  self-educated  ar- 
chaeologist, had  led  the  way  to  these  discoveries. 


'Agate  Basin'  Point 


'Clovis'  Point 


SAMPLE  POINTS  SHOWN  ACTUAL  SIZE 


'Folsom'  Point 


'Agate  Basin'  Blade 
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'Hardin  Barbed'  Point 
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AFRICAN-AMERICAN  PIONEERS  OF  THE  WEST 


OBJECTIVE. 


GRADES. 


..Students  will  learn  that,  in 
spite  of  racial  limitations,  Af- 
rican Americans  in  the  early 
West  had  the  spirit  of  adven- 
ture and  made  significant 
contributions  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  United  States. 

.4-8 


GROUP  SIZE 20-25 


SETTING Classroom 


MATERIALS Map  of  the  United  States 


♦  PROCEDURE 

This  chapter  contains  information  on  several  Afri- 
can-American pioneers.  Discuss  the  information 
with  students,  then  have  them  complete  the  ques- 
tions or  activities  that  follow. 


♦  SUGGESTED  READING 

Lockwood,  Frank.  Pioneer  Portraits:  Selected  Vi- 
gnettes. Tucson:  University  of  Arizona  Press, 
1968. 

Pelz,  Ruth.  Black  Heroes  of  the  Wild  West.  Seattle: 
Open  Hand,  1990. 

Terrell,  John.  Estevanico  the  Black.  Los  Angeles: 
Western  Lore  Press,  1968. 
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♦  ESTEVAN  ♦ 


African- American  explorers  were  part  of  several 
early  Spanish  expeditions.  One  of  these  explorers  was 
a  Moorish  slave  named  Estevan.  Estevan  (sometimes 
known  as  Estevanico  or  Esteban)  was  a  slave  of  ex- 
plorer Andres  Dorantes  de  Carranca.  In  1527, 
Carranca  and  Estevan  were  part  of  an  expedition  led 
by  Panfilio  de  Narvaez  of  Spain.  The  objectives  of 
the  expedition  were  to  find  gold  and  to  colonize  what 
is  now  Florida  and  the  Gulf  Coast.  The  Narvaez  voy- 
age was  shipwrecked  off  the  coast  of  what  is  now 
Florida.  Only  four  men  survived:  Dorantes  de 
Carranca,  Alvar  Nunez  Cabeza  de  Vaca,  Castillo  and 
Estevan.  These  four  men  spent  seven  years  walking 
from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  west,  probably  end- 
ing up  in  northern  Mexico  near  the  Arizona  border. 

The  Spaniards  brought  with  them  tales  that  the 
Pueblo  country  was  full  of  gold  and  other  riches.  The 
Spanish  in  Mexico,  upon  hearing  these  rumors, 
thought  that  de  Vaca  and  his  companions  had  found 
the  fabled  Seven  Cities  of  Cibola,  cities  where  the 
walls  were  built  of  gold  and  people  wore  gold  cloth- 
ing. Friar  Marcos  de  Niza  and  Estevan  were  sent 
with  an  expedition  to  scout  for  these  riches.  Although 
this  "holy"  man,  de  Niza,  only  reached  the  outskirts 
of  Zuni,  the  Zuni  people  have  said  that  Estevan  came 
into  their  pueblo  impersonating  a  medicine  man.  He 
demanded  women  as  well  as  riches.  Since  the  things 
Estevan  demanded  were  immoral  and  improper  for 
medicine  men  to  request,  the  Zunis  killed  him. 

Even  with  these  events,  the  rest  of  de  Niza's  ex- 
pedition returned  to  Mexico  City  with  the  exagger- 
ated news  that  they  had  found  some  of  the  fabled 

Seven  Cities.   De  Niza's  story  brought  the  expedition  of  Coronado  into  Pueblo 
Zuni  people  have  been  in  constant  contact  with  non-Native  American  cultures. 
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country,  and  since  that  time. 


♦  ACTIVITIES 

1 .  Have  students  draw  on  a  map  the  possible  route  that  Estevan  and  the  survivors  took  from  Florida  to  the 
Gulf  of  California,  and  from  there  to  Zuni  Pueblo.  Take  into  consideration  rivers,  mountains  and  deserts 
the  explorers  had  to  cross. 

2.  Discuss  the  following  questions  with  the  class:  a)  Why  did  Spain  want  to  conquer  what  is  now  Florida 
and  the  Gulf  Coast?  b)  What  does  it  mean  to  be  a  slave?  c)  How  would  it  feel  to  be  owned  by 
someone?  d)  What  is  the  importance  of  learning  the  language,  customs  and  values  of  other  cultures? 
e)  How  did  this  benefit  Estevan,  or  did  it  get  him  intro  trouble  at  Zuni  Pueblo?  f)  If  Estevan  wasn't 
familiar  with  other  Native  American  cultures,  do  you  think  he  would  have  entered  Zuni  Pueblo  by 
himself? 
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♦  YORK  ♦ 


One  of  the  most  important  expeditions  by 
Americans  was  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition. 
This  chartered  the  territory  acquired  by  the  Loui- 
siana Purchase  in  1803.  With  the  expedition  went 
an  African-American  man  who  contributed  much 
to  the  success  of  the  trip  and  is  gaining  more 
prominence  in  the  pages  of  history  today.  His 
name  was  A.  York,  the  servant  of  William 
Clark. 

According  to  history,  York  was  a 
towering,  powerful  man.  standing  over 
six  feet  tall  and  weighing  over  200 
pounds.  In  many  Native  American  vil- 
lages he  became  known  as  "powerful 
medicine/'  and  was  helpful  in  dealing 
with  the  Native  Americans.  When  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  expedition  entered  North 
Dakota,  the  Mandan  Indians  had  never 
seen  an  African- American  man.  Like  the 
Zuni  Indians  encountering  Estevanico,  the 
Mandans  thought  the  dark  hue  was  paint 
or  charcoal  which  could  be  rubbed  off. 
However,  unlike  the  Zuni,  the  Mandan  were 
in  awe  of  the  man  when  the  "color"  could 
not  be  rubbed  off. 

York's  visual  appearance  and  feats  of  strength 
made  him  so  awesome  a  spectacle  that  William  Clark 
recorded  in  his  diary  that  the  African-American  man 
was  gaining  more  attention  than  had  been  planned. 

The  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition  lasted  28 
months,  and  the  fate  of  A.  York  is  not  certain.  Some 
historians  say  the  William  Clark  freed  his  servant, 
and  York  went  to  Tennessee  or  Virginia.  Others  say 
that  Clark  never  freed  York,  and  he  was  returned  to 
bondage.  Whatever  the  case  may  be,  A.  York  con- 
tributed enormously  to  the  success  of  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  expedition. 
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♦  ACTIVITIES 

1 .  Find  the  territory  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  on  a 
map. 

2.  Plot  the  route  taken  by  Lewis  and  Clark  on  a  map. 

3.  Discuss  the  significance  of  pioneering,  forging 
new  ground,  and  the  impact  that  the  spirit  of  ad- 
venture had  on  American  history. 

4.  What  impact  did  the  Louisiana  Purchase  have 
on  slavery? 

5 .  What  was  the  significance  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
Expedition? 
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PONY  EXPRESS  RIDERS  ♦ 
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In  1 860,  the  Pony  Express  was  started  to  enable  the 
mail  to  be  delivered  as  far  west  as  San  Francisco. 
Prior  to  that,  mail  went  as  far  as  the  railroads  went: 
St.  Joseph,  Missouri.  With  the  Pony  Express,  a  se- 
ries of  expert  riders  carried  mail  by  relays  all  the 
way  to  Sacramento,  California.  Each  rider  rode  about 
75  miles,  so  both  horse  and  rider  had  to  have  great 
endurance.  Numerous  African  Americans  rode  as 
Pony  Express  riders;  two  prominent  riders  were 
George  Monroe  and  William  Robinson. 


♦  ACTIVITIES 

1 .  Ask  students  to  trace  the  route  of  the  Pony  Ex- 
press. Find  the  total  distance  from  St.  Joseph, 
Missouri  to  Sacramento,  California.  If  each  rider 
traveled  approximately  75  miles,  how  many  rid- 
ers were  needed  for  the  entire  route? 

2.  What  hardships  would  a  Pony  Express  rider  face 
along  his  route? 

3.  Why  was  the  Pony  Express  so  important?  Why 
couldn't  the  mail  be  delivered  by  stagecoach  or 
covered  wagon? 

4.  How  long  did  the  Pony  Express  last?  What  took 
its  place? 
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CLARA  BROWN 

"Aunt"  Clara  Brown  was  born  a  slave  in  Virginia 
in  1803.  Through  great  hardships  and  the  struggle 
to  find  her  family,  Aunt  Clara  Brown  became  a  re- 
spected citizen  of  Central  City,  Colorado. 

When  Clara's  owner  died,  her  husband,  daughters 
and  son  were  sold  to  other  plantation  owners. 
Separated  from  her  family,  Clara  was  sold  to  a 
plantation  in  Kentucky.  After  serving  that  family 
for  20  years,  the  owner  died,  and  Clara  was  given  her  free- 
dom by  the  owner's  daughters.  Clara  moved  to  St.  Louis,  Missouri  and  worked 
as  a  cook,  but  always  wondered  if  she  would  ever  be  reunited  with  her  family. 

Hearing  men  talking  about  the  gold  field  of  Colorado,  Clara  felt  it  was  an 
opportunity  for  her  to  make  money  so  she  could  find  her  family.  In  1859  she 
persuaded  some  people  to  take  her  to  Colorado,  a  trip  which  lasted  eight  weeks. 
Soon  after  arriving  in  Denver,  she  traveled  farther  into  the  mountains  to  the 
mining  town  of  Central  City.  There  she  opened  her  home  for  Sunday  school 
services,  as  well  as  a  makeshift  hospital  and  boarding  home. 

In  her  search  for  her  family,  Clara  found  thirty-four  other  relatives,  but  ironi- 
cally her  immediate  family  remained  lost  until  a  neighbor  located  one  daugh- 
ter for  her.  Clara  Brown  died  at  age  82  in  1 885,  and  was  buried  with  honors  by 
the  Colorado  Pioneers  Association. 


♦  ACTIVITIES 

1.  How  far  is  it  from  St.  Louis,  Missouri  to  Denver,  Colorado?  If  it  took 
Clara  Brown  eight  weeks  to  make  the  trip,  how  many  miles  did  the  travel- 
ers make  in  one  day?  How  long  would  it  take  you  today  to  make  that  jour- 
ney? 

2.  How  would  you  feel  if  you  were  suddenly  separated  from  your  parents, 
sisters  and  brothers?  How  would  you  go  about  finding  them? 

3.  How  do  you  think  Clara  Brown  looked  for  her  relatives?  Remember,  there 
were  no  telephones  or  phone  books,  and  mail  might  have  taken  many  weeks 
to  get  from  Central  City  to  Virginia. 
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JAMES  P.  BECKWORTH 


Jim  Beckworth  was  noted  in  history  as  a  mountain  man  and  Indian  fighter 

of  the  early  1 800s.  In  the  spring  of  1 850  Beckworth  discovered  a  path  through 

the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains  near  the  present  day  town  of  Reno,  Nevada. 

Beckworth  was  of  mixed  blood,  born  to  a  mulatto  woman  and  an  Anglo  father 

on  April  26,  1798  in  Frederick  County,  Virginia.  He  lived  for  a  short  spell 

in  Missouri  where  he  worked  as  a  blacksmith's  apprentice.    He  later 

moved  to  New  Orleans,  where  he  signed  up  as  a  scout  for  General 

Henry  Ashley's  Rocky  Mountain  Expedition.  Many  men  who  signed 

up  for  Ashley's  expedition  became  known  as  Mountain  Men. 

While  a  member  of  Ashley's  expedition,  Beckworth  learned  the 
rudiments  of  staying  alive  and  making  a  living  in  the  wilderness. 
He  soon  mastered  the  arts  of  a  true  mountain  man:  hunting,  trapping,  shoeing  horses,  tracking  and  fighting 
Indians. 

In  1 824  he  was  adopted  by  the  Crow  Indians  when  an  old  Native  American  woman  insisted  that  he  was  her 
long  lost  son.  While  with  the  Crows,  Beckworth  fought  their  battles  and  was  described  as  an  utterly  fearless 
fighter.  He  soon  rose  to  the  position  of  chief  in  the  tribe.  The  Crows  called  him  "Morning  Star,"  "Medicine 
Calf,"  and  in  honor  of  his  exploits  in  battle,  "Bloody  Arm"-referring  to  the  blood  of  his  enemies. 

Because  of  his  adventuresome  spirit,  Beckworth  left  the  Crow  tribe  and  served  as  an  army  scout  during  the 
Third  Seminole  war  in  Florida,  around  1842.  He  also  fought  in  the  Bear  Flag  Rebellion  in  California  in  1844. 
As  a  trapper  and  trader,  Beckworth  founded  the  Gantt-Blackwell  Fort  in  Pueblo,  Colorado. 

In  April  of  1 850,  Beckworth  discovered  a  passage  through  the  Siena  Nevada  mountains,  the  lowest  passage 
through  the  mountain  system  north  of  the  desert.  Later,  wagon  trains  used  this  pass.  Beckworth  also  founded 
Beckworth  Meadow  in  California  and  established  a  combination  hotel-trading  post,  the  only  building  between 
that  point  and  Salt  Lake  City. 

The  role  of  storekeeper  was  too  sedentary  for  him  and  Beckworth  was  again  taken  by  his  sense  of  adven- 
ture. After  a  brief  stay  in  Denver,  Beckworth  returned  to  his  friends  and  family  among  the  Crow  Indians.  Once 
again  they  asked  him  to  become  the  chief,  a  position  he  rejected. 

Beckworth  was  known  from  Yellowstone  to  the  Rio  Grande,  from  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico  to  Independence, 
Missouri.  He  died  in  Denver  in  1867  of  food  poisoning.  The  Crow  Indians,  among  whom  he  lived  for  so  long, 
buried  him  near  their  camp. 


#  ACTIVITIES 

1 .  When  you  think  of  mountain  men,  who  do  you  think  of?  Why?  How  were  these  men  portrayed  in  Old  West 

movies?  Why  weren't  African-American  men  portrayed  as  mountain  men  in  Old  West  movies? 

2.  What  do  mountain  men  do?  What  must  they  be  proficient  in  to  be  considered  a  mountain  man? 

3.  Mountain  men  were  in  great  demand  as  guides  or  scouts  for  wagon  train  expeditions  heading  West  across  the 

U.S.  Why  would  they  be  in  such  great  demand? 


4.  Locate  on  a  map: 

a)  New  Orleans 

b)  Montana  (land  of  the  Crow  tribe) 

c)  Pueblo,  Colorado 

d)  The  Sierra  Nevada  mountains 

e)  Beckworth  Pass 
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AFRICAN-AMERICAN  COWBOYS 


OBJECTIVE Students  will  discover  that  Af- 
rican Americans  were  a  vital 
part  of  the  settlement  of  the 
West  in  their  role  as  cowboys. 

GRADES 4-8 

GROUP  SIZE 20-25 

SETTING Classroom 

MATERIALS Map  of  the  United  States, 

showing  cattle  trails  of  the 
1800s 


♦  BACKGROUND 

One  of  the  popular  images  of  the  "Wild  West"  was 
the  cowboy.  The  name  "cowboy"  was  originally  a 
derogatory  term  used  to  describe  an  African- Ameri- 
can cow  hand.  African-American  cow  hands  were 
called  boys,  not  men.  Now  the  word  cowboy  means 
any  ranch  hand  who  tends  to  cattle. 

The  average  age  of  a  cowboy  was  about  17.  Many 
of  these  cowboys  were  slaves,  and  whenever  the  op- 
portunity presented  itself  many  fled  their  bondage. 
Many  large  ranches  had  all  African- American  cattle 
crews.  In  some  cases,  free  African-American  cow- 
boys even  had  their  own  ranches. 


The  Civil  War  brought  about  the  cowboy  and  the 
long  cattle  drives  from  Texas  to  the  northern  rail- 
head. After  the  war  the  meat  supply  for  the  East  was 
all  but  exhausted.  During  the  war,  cattle  herds  had 
been  used  as  food  or  destroyed  by  opposing  armies. 
Meanwhile,  in  south  Texas  some  nine-million  long- 
horn  were  simply  running  wild.  Because  of  a  mar- 
ket in  the  East,  raising  these  animals  became  eco- 
nomically feasible.  The  trick  was  to  get  these  cattle 
to  the  eastern  market  by  way  of  the  railroads.  The 
answer  was  the  cowboy-herding  the  cattle  over  trails 
such  as  the  Santa  Fe  and  Chisolm  Trails. 
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In  addition  to  herding  cattle  across  the  plains,  cow- 
boys had  to  know  something  about  animal  husbandry, 
tracking,  route  taking,  hunting,  cooking,  and  defend- 
ing themselves  against  Indians.  They  developed  a 
comraderie  amongst  themselves  that  is  now  roman- 
ticized in  many  western  movies.  In  actuality,  the  work 
of  a  cowboy  was  difficult,  dangerous,  and  unforgiv- 
ing. 

♦  PROCEDURE 

After  discussing  the  lives  of  Nat  Love  and  Bill 
Pickett,  have  students  talk  about  the  following  ques- 
tions or  complete  some  of  the  following  activities: 

1 .  What  does  it  take  to  "become  a  cowboy?"  Do 
you  just  need  to  know  how  to  ride  horses?  List 
other  things  a  cowboy  must  be  able  to  do  and 
know. 

2.  Locate  some  of  the  important  cattle  drive  trails. 
Why  did  these  trails  go  where  they  did?  Were 
they  shortcuts,  or  did  they  have  to  wind  through 
mountains  and  across  rivers?  Why  was  it  so  im- 
portant to  get  the  cattle  to  the  place  of  destina- 
tion on  time? 


4.  Using  a  map,  trace  a  probable  route  to  drive  a 
herd  of  cattle  from  Tucson,  Arizona  to  Dead- 
wood.  South  Dakota.  Explain  why  you  chose  the 
route. 

5.  List  some  of  the  foods  the  cowboys  used:  jerky, 
beans,  salt  pork,  coffee,  wild  grasses,  corn  meal 
mush,  biscuits,  etc.  Could  you  make  a  nutritious 
meal  out  of  these  foods?  What  was  necessary  to 
keep  food  from  spoiling  on  the  trail? 

6.  What  events  take  place  at  a  rodeo  today?  Re- 
search the  events  at  a  rodeo  and  have  a  team  of 
students  report  on  each  event.  Discuss  the  ori- 
gins of  each  event. 

7.  Create  your  own  story  of  an  African- American 
cowboy.  Give  him  (or  her)  a  new  name  and  write 
about  his  or  her  adventures. 

8.  Have  you  ever  seen  an  African-American  cow- 
boy depicted  in  any  Hollywood  western  mov- 
ies? Why  not?  Why  is  it  important  to  recognize 
the  involvement  of  African- American  cowboys 
in  the  American  West? 


What  elements  could  hinder  a  successful  cattle 
drive?  Who  would  be  effected  by  the  hinderance? 
Think  of  all  the  people  involved  in  a  cattle  drive, 
from  the  cattle  owner  to  the  person  waiting  to 
buy  meat  from  the  meat  market. 
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♦  NAT  LOVE  (DEADWOOD  DICK)  ♦ 


Vain  and  boastful,  Nat  Love  obtained  the  alias  "Deadwood  Dick"  from  a  group  of  spectators  at  a  rodeo 
in  1876  in  Deadwood  City,  Dakota  Territory.  After  winning  several  competitions,  spectators  named 
him  Deadwood  Dick,  champion  roper  of  the  western  cattle  country.  Deadwood  Dick  was  one  of  the 
thousands  of  black  cowboys  to  ride  the  western  plains  and  one  of  the  few  to  be  remembered  for  his  exploits 
in  the  famous  cattle  drives  of  the  Old  West. 

Love  was  an  ex-slave  from  Davidson  County,  Tennessee.  After  the  Civil  War,  he  found  the  hostility  of 
the  white  southerners  intolerable.  In  1869  at  the  age  of  15  Nat  migrated  to  Dodge  City,  Kansas  where  he 
became  a  cowboy.  In  his  autobiography  of  1907,  Love  claimed  the  14  bullet  wounds  he  carried  on  his  body 
could  kill  most  men,  but  never  crippled  him.  Later,  when  Love 
was  part  of  a  cattle  drive  from  Arizona  to  Deadwood,  South  Da- 
kota, he  entered  a  roping  and  shooting  contest.  The  roping  con- 
test involved  roping  a  wild  mustang,  placing  a  bridle  and  saddle 
on  the  horse,  and  mounting  it.  It  is  stated  that  Nat  Love  was 
given  the  worst  horse  in  the  bunch.    He  accomplished  the 
requirements  in  nine  minutes.   His  nearest  competitor  took 
12  minutes,  30  seconds.  He  earned  the  title  of  Champion- 
ship Roper  on  July  4,  1877. 

On  the  same  day,  Nat  Love  entered  a  shooting  con 
test  that  required  proficiency  with  a  rifle  and  a  Colt 
45  pistol.    Love  had  never  fired  a  Colt  45  before. 
Each  contestant  was  required  to  stand  back  a  good 
distance  and  shoot  at  a  target  the  size  of  a  large 
apple  with  the  rifle.   Love  hit  the  target  four- 
teen times  out  of  fourteen  shots  allowed.  With 
the  Colt  45,  he  hit  the  target  10  out  of  12  shots. 
He  also  earned  the  title  of  Championship 
Shooter  on  the  same  day.   He  kept  these  titles 
until  1890  when  he  retired. 

After  the  railroads  made  cattle  drives  a  thing 
of  the  past,  Nat  Love  became  a  pullman  porter, 
one  of  the  few  railroad  positions  an  African- 
American  person  could  hold  at  that  time.  Nat  Love 
died  in  1910  at  the  age  of  60. 
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«   BILL  PICKETT  (DUSTY  DEMON)   t 
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ill  Pickett  grew  up  in  Texas  during  the  1 800's.  The  son  of 
former  slaves,  he  worked  at  the  massive  One  Hundred  and  One 
Ranch  in  Oklahoma. 

Pickett  perfected  a  method  of  bringing  down  a  running  steer 

which  is  now  known  as  bulldogging.  While  in  working  in  Tailor, 

Texas  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  he  recalled  how  he  was  one 

day  loading  steers  onto  a  stock  car  when  one  belligerent  steer  began  to 

break  up  the  order  and  run  wild.    Pickett  pursued  the  animal  with  his 

horse  and  leaped  onto  the  steer,  grasping  each  of  the  horns.  By  hanging 

onto  the  horns  and  twisting  the  animal's  neck  the  steer  lost  its  balance 

and  fell  over.   Pickett  later  coined  a  method  of  bulldogging  called 

the  "bite  'em  style"  in  which  he  would  bite  the  steer's  lip  while 

holding  it  down. 

Because  of  his  ability  at  "dogging"  steers,  Pickett  was 
the  headliner  of  the  Traveling  Show  sponsored  by 
the  Miller  Brothers,  owners  of  the  One  Hundred 
and  One  Ranch.  When  the  first  act  appeared  at 
Madison  Square  Garden,  a  steer  Pickett  was 
going  to  bring  down  spooked  and  ran  through 
the  grandstand.  Assisted  by  Will  Rogers  (soon 
to  be  famous  in  his  own  right),  Pickett  bull- 
dogged  the  animal  and  brought  it  back  into 
the  arena.  In  Mexico  City,  Pickett's  boss  pit- 
ted him  against  a  fighting  bull.  What  was  sup- 
posed to  be  entertainment  became  a  source  of 
anger  to  the  Mexicans,  who  became  irate  when 
the  bull  couldn't  shake  Pickett  from  his  horns. 
At  60  years  old,  Pickett  was  kicked  in  the  head 
by  a  wild  horse  he  was  trying  to  break.  He  died  eleven 
days  later,  in  1931,  of  a  fractured  skull. 

In  1971  he  was  the  first  African- American  to  be  in- 
ducted into  the  National  Rodeo  Hall  of  Fame  in  Oklahoma  City. 
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♦  SUGGESTED  READINGS 

Katz,  William  Loren.  The  Black  West.  Anchor  Press- 
Doubleday,  New  York,  1 97 1 . 

Porter,  Kenneth  Wiggins.  The  Negro  on  the  Ameri- 
can Frontier.  Arno  Press,  New  York,  1971. 
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♦  NATIVE  AMERICANS  ♦ 


TRADING  POSTS  &  TRADERS 


OBJECTIVE. 


GRADES. 


.Students  will  understand  the 
importance  of  trading  posts 
to  the  Native  American 
people  in  the  Southwest.  By 
role  playing,  they  will  under- 
stand the  many  duties  of  the 
trader. 

.6-10 


GROUP  SIZE 15-25 


SETTING Classroom 


MATERIALS: 


Materials  that  would  be  found  in  a  trading 
post.  For  example:  collect  or  create  cereal 
boxes,  clean  cans,  etc.  to  make  into  a  store. 
Make  several  necklaces  or  other  items  to  be 
traded  for  pawn.  Create  a  post  office  area. 


♦  BACKGROUND 

The  trading  post  was  a  central  part  of  Native  Ameri- 
can life  in  the  late  1 800s.  especially  for  Navajo  Indi- 
ans on  the  reservation.  A  trip  to  the  trading  post  was 
as  exciting  as  a  trip  to  a  large  shopping  mall  might 
be  for  us  today.  The  trading  post  sold  everything  a 
Navajo  family  might  need:  flour,  coffee,  animal  feed, 
tobacco,  livestock,  leather,  cotton,  tools,  pots  and 
pans,  and  even  candy  for  the  children.  It  was  a  cen- 
tral gathering  place,  where  people  could  catch  up  on 
the  gossip  of  the  area,  find  out  who  died,  or  who  had 
a  new  child,  or  what  the  news  was  coming  out  of  the 
cities. 

Trading  post  owners,  known  as  traders,  wore  many 
different  hats.  Their  most  important  job  was  to  be  a 
trusted  friend  to  the  Native  Americans.  Most  trad- 
ers took  this  job  seriously,  and  gained  the  trust  and 
admiration  of  their  Native  American  friends.  The 
trader  also  performed  duties  a  Native  American  could 
not,  or  would  not,  perform.  One  of  the  trader's  jobs 
was  undertaker,  since  many  Native  Americans  had 
taboos  about  handling  a  dead  person.  The  trader 
might  help  the  family  by  arranging  for  a  burial  or 
digging  the  grave. 
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The  trading  post  was  also  the  employment  office  of 
the  reservation.  Native  Americans  would  come  to 
the  post  to  hear  word  of  anyone  needing  help  and 
willing  to  hire  extra  hands.  The  trading  post  was  also 
the  local  post  office.  Many  younger  Native  Ameri- 
cans would  go  off  to  boarding  school,  leaving  their 
family  behind.  The  letters  they  sent  to  the  local  trad- 
ing post  would  be  their  family's  only  link  with  their 
children.  Because  many  traditional  Native  Ameri- 
cans could  not  read  or  write  English,  the  trader's  job 
was  to  translate  the  letters  from  children  to  their  par- 
ents. The  trader's  role  as  interpreter  was  also  ben- 
eficial with  employment  between  Anglo  people  and 
Native  Americans.  Sometimes  traders  became  the 
mediator  in  problems  the  Native  Americans  had 
where  they  could  not  reach  an  agreement.  Here,  the 
Native  Americans'  trust  in  the  trader  was  very  im- 
portant. 
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Some  traders  were  instrumental  in  encouraging  Na- 
tive Americans  to  sell  their  crafts.  In  the  case  of  the 
Navajo  Indians,  trader  John  Lorenzo  Hubbell,  who 
ran  Hubbell's  Trading  Post  in  Ganado,  Arizona,  en- 
couraged Navajo  women  to  weave  elaborate  rugs  to 
sell  to  Easterners.  He  then  marketed  the  rugs,  and 
helped  elevate  the  weaving  of  Navajo  rugs  to  a  fine 
art. 

Probably  the  most  important  job  of  the  trader  was 
that  of  pawnbroker.  Many  Native  Americans  could 
not  afford  to  purchase  supplies,  so  they  would  trade 
something  they  had  for  something  they  would  need. 
It  was  the  job  of  the  trader  to  determine  the  value  of 
what  they  had  to  trade  and  give  them  a  fair  deal  in 
trade.  If  they  needed  cash,  the  Native  Americans 
would  pawn  something  of  value  instead  of  trading. 


Hubbell  Trading  Post  and  trader  John  Lorenzo  Hubbell 
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For  example,  in  the  middle  of  winter,  a  Navajo  fam- 
ily might  need  extra  feed  for  their  horses.  If  they 
had  no  money  to  pay  for  the  feed,  and  nothing  to 
trade,  they  might  bring  in  a  turquoise  and  silver  neck- 
lace to  pawn  for  the  feed.  The  trader  would  deter- 
mine the  value  of  the  necklace,  then  give  the  owner 
the  value  in  cash,  keeping  the  necklace  as  collateral. 
This  was  a  form  of  a  loan.  In  the  spring,  when  the 
Navajo  family  could  perhaps  sell  a  rug  and  make 
some  money,  they  would  pay  back  the  trader  the 
amount  of  their  loan,  and  receive  their  necklace  back. 
If  they  could  not  afford  to  pay  back  their  loan,  the 
trader  would  keep  the  necklace,  and  sell  it  to  retrieve 
the  money  back  from  the  loan.  This  was  the  reason 
behind  the  name  "trading"  posts. 

A  trip  to  the  trading  post  was  an  all  day,  sometimes 
multi-day,  event.  Families  would  stock  up  on  sev- 
eral months'  worth  of  supplies,  since  most  families 
lived  a  considerable  distance  from  the  trading  post. 
Travel  by  horse  and  wagon  was  long  and  tiring.  With 
the  improvement  of  roads  and  the  introduction  of 
the  automobile,  it  became  easier  and  quicker  to  reach 
the  trading  posts.  Eventually,  however,  it  became  just 
as  quick  to  travel  to  a  larger  town  where  there  were 
more  business  and  more  services,  thus  bypassing  the 
trading  post.  Once  the  previously  rutted  roads  be- 
came paved.  Native  American  families  living  in  se- 
cluded areas  could  travel  to  a  larger  city  as  easily  as 
they  could  travel  to  a  small  trading  post.  Large  cit- 
ies brought  more  buyers  for  crafts  and  more  buyers 
for  livestock.  The  trading  post  became  a  place  where 
you  went  to  grab  a  forgotten  bag  of  feed,  or  for  Na- 
tive American  children  to  buy  candy.  In  time,  trad- 
ers could  not  afford  to  stay  in  business,  and  many 
trading  posts  closed  down.  Those  that  stay  open  to- 
day have  expanded  by  selling  gas.  operating  a  res- 
taurant, or  carrying  tourist-oriented  goods. 


♦  PROCEDURE 

1 .  Visit  a  pawn  shop,  or  have  a  pawnbroker  come 
to  class  to  explain  how  pawn  works.  Students 
should  realize  that  pawn  shops  are  in  existence 
today,  and  are  run  much  the  same  as  those  in 
trading  posts. 

2.  Create  a  trading  post  in  the  classroom.  Have  one 
person  act  as  the  trader,  and  others  act  as  people 
utilizing  the  services  of  the  trading  post.  Bring 
in  jewelry  or  items  to  trade  or  pawn. 

3.  Discuss  how  trading  posts  have  gone  the  way  of 
corner  grocery  stores.  What  could  traders  do  to 
encourage  Native  Americans  to  continue  to  do 
business  at  the  trading  post,  rather  than  go  to  a 
larger  city? 

4.  Research  trading  posts  still  in  existence  in  the 
Southwest.  Why  are  they  still  in  business?  How 
do  they  differ  today  from  the  way  they  were  50 
years  ago'.' 

5.  How  did  the  trading  post  bridge  the  gap  between 
the  lives  of  the  Anglos  and  the  lives  of  the  In- 
dian people?  Are  there  similar  places  today, 
where  two  or  more  cultures  can  meet  on  a  more 
common  ground?  What  about  community  cen- 
ters, youth  recreation  centers,  senior  centers,  etc? 
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♦  SUGGESTED  READING 

Babbitt,  James.  Historic  Trading  Posts.  Flagstaff: 
Museum  of  Northern  Arizona,  1986. 

James,  H.L.  Posts  and  Rugs:  A  Story  of  Navajo 
Rugs  and  Their  Homes.  Globe,  AZ:  Southwest 
Parks  &  Monuments  Association,  1976. 

Richardson,  Gladwell.  Navajo  Trader.  Tucson: 
University  of  Arizona  Press,  1986. 
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RITES  OF  PASSAGE 


OBJECTIVE Students  will  learn  how 

different  cultures  celebrate 
certain  events  in  a  person's 
life. 

GRADES 6-8 

GROUP  SIZE 20-25 

SETTING Inside 

MATERIALS Pencil  and  paper  for  writing 


♦  BACKGROUND 

Almost  every  culture  celebrates  certain  events  in  a 
person's  life.  The  celebration  begins  with  the  birth 
of  a  child.  Birthdays  are  marked  by  celebration  in 
some  cultures,  and  puberty  ceremonies  are  celebrated 
by  others.  The  marriage  of  two  people  is  usually 
cause  for  celebration,  and  death  is  usually  marked 
by  a  more  somber  ceremony. 

Birth,  puberty,  marriage  and  death  are  all  rites  of 
passage  from  one  period  of  life  to  another.  These  are 
celebrated  by  many  cultures  in  many  different  ways. 
In  addition,  certain  religions  have  their  own  rites  of 
passage  which  require  ceremony  and  celebration.  For 
example,  the  Jewish  Bar Mitzvah  and  Catholic  Com- 
munion and  Confirmation  mark  significant  periods 
in  a  person's  life. 

Puberty  ceremonies,  marking  the  change  of  a  girl  to 
a  woman  or  a  boy  to  a  man,  are  important  in  many 
cultures.  Many  Native  American  tribes  still  perform 
puberty  ceremonies,  such  as  Kinaalda  in  Navajo  cul- 
tures, or  nah-ih-es  in  Apache  culture.  In  Anglo  soci- 
ety, these  coming-of-age  ceremonies  have  dimin- 
ished in  importance,  although  puberty  is  still  marked 
by  events  in  some  societies. 

This  activity  will  show  students  what  events  have 
come  to  be  identified  as  "rites  of  passage"  in  Anglo 
society,  compared  with  rites  of  passage  events  in 
other  cultures. 
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♦  PROCEDURE 

1 .  On  the  board,  write  down  the  headings  Birth,  Pit-     3. 
berty  and  Death.    Discuss  with  students  the  cer- 
emonies or  rituals  that  occur  that  signify  each  event. 
These  could  be  religious,  cultural,  or  secular.  For 
example: 

Birth:  Naming  ceremony,  christening,  giving  out 
cigars,  parties,  birthdays  (after  all,  these  honor  the 
day  the  person  was  born). 

4. 
Puberty:   Bar  Mitzvah,  Confirmation,  graduation 
from  high  school,  earning  driver's  license,  earning 
right  to  vote,  debutante  "coming-out"  balls,  becom- 
ing of  "legal"  age.  Sweet  16. 

Death:    Funerals,  Last  Rites  ceremonies,  memo-     5. 
rial  services.  (In  Japan  the  death  of  a  person  is  cel- 
ebrated the  7th,  14th  and  21st  years  after  that 
person's  death.) 

2.  Ask  students  what  event  signifies  the  transition  into 
adulthood.  Graph  the  answers  on  the  board  to  de- 
termine which  is  the  most  popular  answer.  Do  we,  6. 
as  an  American  society,  have  one  particular  "pu- 
berty ceremony"  which  signifies  the  change  be- 
tween childhood  and  adulthood? 


Discuss  the  legal  description  of  an  adult  in  America. 
Is  this  necessarily  the  same  as  a  physical  or  chro- 
nological description  of  an  adult?  What  determines 
"adulthood"  in  America?  Once  we  reach  legal 
adulthood,  what  are  the  privileges  associated  with 
that  position?  Many  of  those  privileges  require  ma- 
turity and  responsibility.  Do  all  "legal"  adults  have 
that  maturity  and/or  responsibility? 

If  there  are  students  in  your  class  who  have  par- 
ticipated in  some  type  of  ceremony  or  celebration 
to  show  a  transition  in  their  life,  such  as  a  puberty 
ceremony,  Confirmation  or  Bar  Mitzvah,  ask  them 
to  explain  the  ceremony  to  the  class. 

Have  students  research  the  various  ceremonies  per- 
formed by  different  cultures.  Have  them  report  on 
a  ceremony  performed  for  a  birth,  death  or  transi- 
tion from  childhood  into  adulthood.  How  are  the 
ceremonies  of  other  cultures  alike  or  different  from 
ours? 

Have  students  come  up  with  a  ceremony,  ritual  or 
celebration  they  would  like  to  have  performed  for 
them  when  they  reach  the  age  of  adulthood.  First, 
have  them  determine  what  that  age  is,  and  why. 
Then  have  them  describe  the  kind  of  celebration 
they  would  like,  and  why. 


Puberty  ceremonies,  marking  the  change 
of  a  girl  to  a  woman  or  a  hoy  to  a  man, 
are  important  in  many  cultures. 
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♦  NAH-IH-ES:  The  Apache  Puberty  Ceremony  ♦ 


This  brief  description  of  the  Apache  puberty  ceremony  is  an  ex- 
ample of  a  rite  of  passage  performed  by  a  Native  American  tribe. 


The  Apache  puberty  ceremony  is  both  a  social 
and  ceremonial  event.  What  was  once  traditional  and 
common  among  the  Apache  people  has  now  become 
rare,  due  mainly  to  the  costs  involved  in  hosting  such 
an  event,  and  because  of  the  slow  change  of 
Apachean  lifestyles  and  loss  of  some  of  their  tradi- 
tion. 

Protected  by  the  gahns-tribal  members  taking 
on  the  persona  of  Apache  Mountain  Spirits-the  pu- 
berty ceremony  lasts  for  four  days,  four  being  a  sa- 
cred number  to  the  Apache.  The  girl  who  is  to  be 
initiated  must  strictly  adhere  to  a  precise  ritual  passed 
down  through  generations.  She  is  accompanied  by 
her  family,  blood  grandparents,  ceremonial  godpar- 
ents, and  a  young  girl  assisting  her.  who  will  partake 
in  her  own  ceremony  the  next  year. 

The  ceremony  is  held  outside,  in  an  area  large 
enough  to  accommodate  the  many  people  who  come 
to  observe  the  event  and  partake  in  the  social  danc- 
ing and  feasting  that  accompanies  the  ceremony. 

The  first  two  days  of  the  ceremony  are  spent  with 
the  girl  being  prepared  by  the  medicine  men  and  her 
family.  The  girl  is  reminded  of  taboos  she  must  fol- 
low during  these  four  days.  Prayers  are  recited,  songs 
are  sung,  and  symbolic  exchanges  of  food  and  gifts 
are  presented. 

On  the  third  night,  the  girl  and  her  entourage  take 
part  in  ceremonial  dancing  around  a  bonfire.  Social 
dancing  takes  place  after  the  ceremonial  dancing. 

At  sunrise  on  the  fourth  morning,  the  girl,  dressed 
in  her  finest  attire,  kneels  on  ceremonial  buckskins 
and  welcomes  the  rays  of  the  morning  sun.  Her 
movements  impersonate  First  Woman,  a  sacred  de- 
ity to  the  Apache,  and  she  symbolically  acquires  First 
Woman's  powers.  Soon  after,  her  ceremonial  god- 
mother massages  her  body,  molding  into  her  all  the 
attributes  of  the  ideal  Apache  woman.  The  girl  runs 
a  foot  race  to  show  she  will  live  to  be  an  energetic 
individual.  She  shakes  out  her  blankets  to  the  four 
directions  to  symbolize  the  clean  house  she  will  keep. 


The  giving  away  of  gifts  by  the  girl  and  her  fam- 
ily symbolize  her  generosity,  and  she  in  turn  is  show- 
ered with  gifts  of  food  from  her  ceremonial  god- 
mother to  ensure  she  will  not  go  hungry. 

She  is  then  led  through  a  ceremonial  tepee  by 
her  ceremonial  godfather,  who  covers  her  hair  with 
white  clay  and  pollen,  then  flicks  the  same  white 
clay  and  pollen  on  the  crowd  of  people.  Her 
godmother's  hair  is  also  covered  with  these  sacred 
substances. 

After  closing  prayers,  the  ceremonial  tepee  is 
pushed  to  the  ground,  falling  to  the  east  where  the 
sun  rises.  After  that  the  socializing  begins,  and  fam- 
ily and  friends  alike  join  in  dancing,  drumming,  sing- 
ing and  eating.  The  girl  is  now  considered  a  woman. 
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SUGGESTED  READING 

Roessel,  Monty.  Kinaald  :  A  Navajo  Girl  Grows 
Up.  Minneapolis:  Lerner  Publishing,  1993. 

Stockel,  H.  Henrietta.  Women  of  the  Apache  Na- 
tion: Voices  of  Truth.  Reno:  University  of  Ne- 
vada Press,  1991. 

Fried,  Martha  and  Morton  Fried.  Transitions: 
Four  Rituals  in  Eight  Cultures.  New  York: 
Norton,  1980. 
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WHAT'S  IN  A  NAME? 


OBJECTIVE. 


Students  will  discuss  how 
racial,  social  and  ethnic 
groups  have  received  certain 
"titles"  throughout  history, 
and  will  research  how  those 
titles  were  given  to  those 
groups.  This  activity  will 
also  discuss  how  Native 
Americans  were  given  names 
unique  to  each  individual, 
and  compare  that  with  how 
most  non-Native  Americans 
are  named. 


GRADES 6-9 

GROUP  SIZE 15-25 

SETTING Classroom 

MATERIALS: 

•  "Group  Labels"  handout  on  page  94 

•  "Historic  Native  American  Names"  handout 
on  page  95 


♦  BACKGROUND 

Throughout  history,  groups  of  people  have  been 
given  labels  by  other  people  who  were  not  a  part  of 
that  group.  Ethnic  groups,  racial  groups  and  social 
groups  were  all  given  labels  that,  depending  on  who 
was  listening,  could  be  perceived  as  either  a  compli- 
ment or  an  insult. 

Some  labels  were  considered  insults  at  one  point  in 
time.  As  time  progressed,  however,  the  negative  con- 
notations of  that  label  faded,  and  it  was  no  longer 
considered  derogatory.  Other  names  could  be  nega- 
tive for  a  particular  ethnic  group  in  one  part  of  the 
country,  but  acceptable  for  the  same  ethnic  group  in 
another  area. 

Racism  and  prejudice  were  factors  in  many  of  the 
labels  given  to  people.  As  we  have  become  more 
sensitive  and  aware  of  the  differences  in  cultures  and 
lifestyles,  we  have  shied  away  from  labeling  people 
simply  because  their  lifestyles  are  different  from 
ours. 

Another  intriguing  form  of  naming  is  the  way  Na- 
tive Americans  give  names  to  themselves.  Histori- 
cally, a  Native  American  child  was  given  a  "birth 
name,"  then  another  name,  or  "war  name."  was  also 
given.  When  the  child  reached  puberty  or  partici- 
pated in  a  hunt,  another  name  might  be  given.  Names 
were  given  to  fit  the  person  at  that  particular  time, 
not  a  name  to  last  the  individual  throughout  their 
lite.    Many  times,  these  names  are  known  only  to 
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As  we  have  become  more  sensitive  and 
aware  of  the  differences  in  cultures  and 
lifestyles,  we  have  shied  away  from 
labeling  people  simply  because  their 
lifestyles  are  different  from  ours. 


RED  CLOUD 


the  individual  and  the  immediate  family;  they  are 
never  revealed  to  outsiders. 

When  Anglos  appeared  on  the  scene,  it  was  usually 
difficult  for  them  to  pronounce  the  Native  Ameri- 
cans' names.  The  Ute  Mountain  Ute  Indians  of  South- 
ern Colorado  were  given  "Christian"  names  by 
boarding  school  officials  who  couldn't  pronounce 


their  given  names.  Most  Native  Americans  didn't 
have  a  first  and  last  name,  so  school  officials  would 
give  them  a  Christian  first  name,  then  tack  on  the 
last  name  of  whomever  they  could  think  of.  Mis- 
sionaries also  did  this  in  historic  times.  Consequently, 
many  Native  Americans  have  Hispanic  or  Anglo  last 
names,  even  though  they  are  full-blooded  Native 
Americans. 
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♦  PROCEDURE 

1 .  Show  students  the  list  of  labels  given  to  differ- 
ent groups  of  people.  Have  them  discuss  the  la- 
bels, deciding  whether  the  label  is  for  an  indi- 
vidual, a  group  of  people,  or  could  be  applied  to 
either  one. 

2.  Have  students  decide  if  the  label  is  considered 
offensive,  complimentary,  or  neither.  Could  a  la- 
bel that  was  once  offensive  have  lost  its  negativ- 
ity through  the  years? 

3.  Have  students  research  the  meaning  behind  some 
labels. 

4.  Some  labels  are  products  of  a  certain  time  pe- 
riod in  history.  For  example,  "Hippie"  was  used 
to  label  the  liberal,  free-love  people  of  the  1 960s. 
"Yuppie"  is  an  acronym  for  Young  Urban  Pro- 
fessional. (Aging  Yuppies  are  known  as 
"Grumpies"... Grown-up  Urban  Mature  Proles 
sionals.)  Have  students  group  labels  according 
to  their  time  period. 

5.  Many  names  have  been  given  to  Native  Ameri- 
cans, such  as  "Indians,"  "injuns,"  "redskins," 
"American  Indian,"  "Amerindian,"  "squaw"  for 
women,  and  "brave"  for  men.  Which  of  these  is 
considered  offensive?  Why?  What  do  native 
people  prefer  to  be  called?  Have  students  dis- 
cuss this  with  Native  Americans  to  learn  their 
preference. 


7.  Discuss  how  Native  Americans  were  given 
names  that  belonged  specifically  to  them;  names 
that  meant  something  only  to  them  or  pertained 
to  an  event  that  occured  when  they  were  born. 
How  were  these  names  given  to  them?  Who 
named  them?  How  many  names  could  they  have? 

8.  How  is  this  different  from  the  way  Anglo  chil- 
dren receive  their  names'.'  Have  each  student  dis- 
cuss with  their  parents  why  they  were  given  their 
names. 

9.  Have  each  student  create  a  name  they  would  give 
themselves  when  they  were  born,  similar  to  the 
w  a\  Native  Americans  received  their  names.  Ex- 
plain why  that  name  would  have  been  relevant 
to  them  when  they  were  infants.  Then  have  them 
give  themselves  another  name  for  some  major 
event  in  their  life  (winning  an  award,  being  in- 
volved in  an  accident,  etc.)  Explain  that  name 
also.  Then  have  them  give  themselves  a  name 
that  explains  what  they  would  like  to  be  like  when 
they  become  adults. 


♦  SUGGESTED  READING 

Shankle,  George.  American  Nicknames:    Their 
Origin  and  Significance.  2nd  ed.  New  York: 
Wilson,  1955. 


6.  Likewise,  many  names  have  been  given  to  His- 
panic Americans.  Names  such  as  "Latino," 
"Chicano,"  "Hispano,"  "Hispanic,"  "Mexican," 
"Spanish-American,"  "Mexican-American"  and 
"Hispanic-American"  are  all  used.  Interview 
Hispanic  Americans  to  find  out  their  preference. 
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MANY  ARROWS 


Historically,  a  Native  American  child  was  given  a  "birth  name"  then 
another  name,  or  "war  name,"  was  also  given.   When  the  child  reached 
puberty  or  participated  in  a  hunt,  another  name  might  be  given. 

Make  up  a  story  about  how  Many  Arrows  might  have  been  given  this  name. 
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♦  GROUP  LABELS:  Compliment  or  Insult?  ♦ 


Hillbilly 

Beatnick 

Redneck 

Nerd 

Injun 

Susie  Homemaker 

Redskin 

Joe  Cool 

Yankee 

Highbrow 

Yuppie 

Bum 

Hippie 

Drifter 

Preppie 

Gypsy 

Afro 

Mucky-muck 

Negro 

Vagabond 

African  American 

Dago 

Black  American 

GI  Joe 

Chicano 

Goody  Two  Shoes 

Coolie 

Gringo 

Honky 

Southpaw 

49er 
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HISTORIC  NATIVE  AMERICAN  NAMES 
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He  Who  Stands  at  the  Mountaintop  and  Sees  Clearly 

Big  Warrior 

Black  Bear 

Jaune  Quick-to-See-Smith 

Black  Belt 

Gambler's  Gourd 

Red  Bird 

Black  Coyote 

Black  Drink 

Black  Kettle 

Wilma  Mankiller 

Billy  Bowlegs 

Black  Hawk 

Open  Door 

David  Sohappy 

The  Cutter 

Buffalo  Hump 

Poundmaker 

Roman  Nose 

Crowfoot 

Corn  Stalk 

Matthew  Coon  Come 

Cornplanter 

Jay  Silverheels 

Old  Smoke 

Deer  Bird 

Four  Bears 

Iron  Eyes  Cody 

Dog  Rib; 

Handsome  Lake 

Crazy  Horse 

Grandfather  Bear 

Dull  Knife 

Iron  Jacket 

Howling  Wolf 

Left  Hand 

Kicking  Bear 

Kicking  Bird 

White  Haii- 


Deer  Bird 

Little  Robe 

Little  Turtle 

Little  Warrior 

Red  Jacket 

Little  Wolf 

Wandering  Spirit 

Mary  Tall  Mountain 

White  Sticks 

Little  Wound 

Turkey  Foot 

Looking  Glass 

Tattooed  Arm 

Master  of  the  Mountain 

Tattooed  Serpent 

Medicine  Arrows 

Pawnee  Killer 

Plenty  Bears 

Plenty  Coups 

Poker  Joe 

Lean  Elk 

Red  Echo 

Five  Wounds 

Looking  Glass 

Bear  Hunter 

Limpy 

Ganado  Mucho  (Many  Cattle) 

Sorrell  Horse 

Little  Raven 

Red  Cloud 

Sitting  Bull 

Tall  Bull 

Sky  Chief 

Luther  Standing  Bear 

Conquering  Bear 

Spotted  Tail 

American  Horse 

Lame  Deer 
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POWWOWS 


OBJECTIVE Powwows  are  a  social  gather- 
ing   of    Native    American 

people.  Students  will  learn 
about  the  dances  they  might 
see  in  a  powwow. 

GRADES 3-6 

GROUP  SIZE 20-25 

SETTING Classroom 

MATERIALS: 

•  Pictures  of  Native  American  costumes  or 
powwows 

•  Various  materials  to  construct  a  costume 
(see  Lesson  21) 

•  Art  materials 


♦  BACKGROUND 

Dance  is  an  important  part  of  the  lives  of  Native 
Americans.  People  dance  for  celebration,  for  cer- 
emony and  for  performance.  Each  dance  performed 
Iw  Native  Americans  tells  a  story. 

Dance  is  a  cultural  expression,  a  way  lor  one  group 
ol  people  to  explain  and  celebrate  their  uniqueness 
with  others.  Like  oral  history,  dancing  is  a  way  to 
pass  on  history  from  one  generation  to  another. 
Dances  could  be  social  gatherings,  ceremonies  cen- 
tering around  crops  and  harvests,  religious  ceremo- 
nies, war  dances  or  healing  rituals.  Dancers  usually 
dance  to  a  drumbeat  and  chants  of  the  drummers  or 
singers. 

Most  dances  have  their  own  prescribed  steps.  Pueblo 
dances  are  dances  which  have  certain  required  steps. 
Plains  dances,  on  the  other  hand,  allow  the  dancer  to 
improvise  steps.  Some  dances  were  only  for  men, 
others  are  only  for  women.  Some  dances,  such  as 
the  Navajo  Squaw  dance,  require  partners. 


Historically,  dance  costumes  were  made  from  buck- 
skin, beads,  feathers,  animal  furs  and  bone.  Today 
we  find  synthetic  materials  incorporated  in  the  tra- 
ditional materials. 
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♦  PROCEDURE 

1.  Discuss  with  students  the  importance  of  dance 
in  all  cultures.  How  do  we  celebrate  dance  to- 
day? Where  do  our  dances  come  from? 

2.  Although  most  powwow  dances  stem  from  tra- 
ditional dances,  Native  Americans  sometimes 
make  up  dances  when  they  feel  a  new  one  is  nec- 
essary. One  of  those  times  was  when  Native 
Americans  went  to  the  Persian  Gulf  War.  Elders 
of  some  tribes  felt  a  new  "war"  dance  was  nec- 
essary to  protect  their  "warriors."  What  kind  of 
new  dance  would  you  make  up  for: 

•  an  earthquake 

•  the  atomic  bomb  blast 

•  the  first  man  on  the  moon 

•  the  explosion  of  the  Space  Shuttle 
Challenger 

•  the  Olympics 

•  the  Superbowl 

3.  Many  dances  performed  by  Native  Americans 
for  ceremonial  use  are  not  performed  at  pow- 
wows. The  Plains  Sun  Dance,  the  Ute  Bear 
Dance,  the  Apache  Crown  Dance,  and  most  of 
the  Pueblo  dances  are  religious  or  ceremonial, 
and  not  meant  to  be  a  social  dance.  What  are  the 
differences  between  a  social  dance  and  a  ceremo- 
nial dance?  Some  dances  are  closed  to  viewing 
by  non-Native  Americans.  Why  would  a  dance 
be  closed  to  non-Native  spectators? 

4.  Show  students  pictures  of  the  costumes  worn  in 
powwows.  What  materials  are  traditional?  What 
materials  are  contemporary?  What  traditional 
materials,  such  as  leather  and  fur,  are  replaced 
by  modern  materials  such  as  plastic  and  imita- 
tion leather? 


5.  Have  students  research  a  non-powwow  dance 
such  as  the  ones  listed  in  #3.  Have  them  share 
with  the  class  their  findings. 

6.  Play  Native  American  powwow  music  for  the 
class.  Ask  them  to  visualize  the  dance  performed 
with  the  music.  Is  it  a  fast  dance  or  a  slow  dance? 

7.  At  the  beginning  of  a  powwow,  spectators  stand 
up  in  respect  of  the  American  Flag  and  the  tradi- 
tional staff  of  the  Indian  chiefs.  How  are  these 
symbols  alike?  We  usually  stand  at  a  parade  to 
pay  respect  to  soldiers  in  uniform;  how  do  the 
dancers  at  a  powwow  symbolize  the  warriors  of 
Indian  tribes  in  the  past? 

8.  What  other  forms  of  social  dance  can  you  think 
of  that  is  performed  by  other  cultures?  What 
about  the  barn  dance  or  hoedowns.  dance  shows 
such  as  American  Bandstand,  or  discos  of  the 
1970s?  Discuss  dance  contests  and  social  dances 
that  are  held  today,  and  their  meaning  to  the 
people  who  participate  in  them. 

♦  EXTENSIONS 

1 .  Giveaways  are  important  aspects  of  a  powwow, 
where  a  family  who  sponsors  a  powwow  may 
give  away  gifts  of  goods,  food  or  money.  This  is 
considered  a  great  honor,  for  it  shows  the  family 
puts  friends  and  relatives  before  material  pos- 
sessions. This  is  similar  to  the  Potlatches  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest  Indians.  Have  students  re- 
search the  Potlatch  and  compare  it  with  a  pow- 
wow. 
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I  he  word  powwow  comes  from  the  Narragansett 
Indian  word powwaw,  meaning  a  council  or  meeting 
oi  Indians,  an  Indian  shaman,  or  a  gathering  in  gen- 
eral. Powwows  are  different  from  traditional  dances 
in  that  dancers  from  man)  tribes  would  come  to- 
gether to  dance  tor  the  sake  of  dancing  and  competi- 
tion. Powwows  are  a  social  gathering,  not  ceremo- 
nial dances.  At  powwows,  men.  women  and  chil- 
dren gather  to  dance,  compete  and  share  the  customs 
and  traditions  of  their  people. 


♦  POWWOWS  ♦ 

Pan  ol  the  preparation  ol  a  powwow  includes  the 
selection  of  a  singing  group  or  drum.  This  drum  is 
called  the  Host  01  Head  Dunn    Other  guest  drums 

are  also  present  at  some  powwows.  \  Head  Man 
and  I  lead  Woman  dancer  are  also  chosen,  as  well  as 
an  Announcer.  Other  aspects  of  the  powwow  are 
Give-aways  and  Honor  Songs.  These  are  important 
ingredients  m  a  powwow,  hut  their  description  will 
not  be  included  in  tins  acth  ity. 


A  powwow  usuall)  begins  with  the  Grand  Entry, 
where  all  participants  enter  the  dance  area  wearing 
their  costumes.  The  American  Flag  and  a  traditional 
staff  are  usually  at  the  lead  of  the  ( hand  Entry.  Spec 
tators  rise  in  respect  to  the  participants  and  the  em 
blems  of  the  nations. 


Dances  could  be  social  gatherings,  ceremonies  centering  around  crops 
and  hari'ests,  religious  ceremonies,  war  dances  or  healing  rituals. 
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♦  NATIVE  AMERICAN  DANCES  ♦ 
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GROUP DANCES 
Round  Dance 

In  the  Round  Dance,  men,  women  and  children  dance 
in  a  circle  holding  hands.  The  step  is  a  simple  side- 
step to  the  left.  This  is  a  social  dance  for  everyone  to 
enjoy. 

Gourd  Dance 

The  Gourd  Dance  is  a  dance  which  originated  with 
the  mens'  societies.  The  main  dance  accessory  used 
in  the  gourd  dance  is  the  gourd  rattle,  originally  made 
from  a  gourd,  now  sometimes  made  from  an  alumi- 
num salt  shaker.  Gourd  dances  are  slow,  with  men 
usually  occupying  the  middle  of  the  dance  floor  and 
women,  wearing  dance  shawls,  on  the  perimeter  of 
the  floor. 

MENS'  DANCES 
Mens'  Fancy 

The  most  colorful  and  elaborate  costumes  are  worn 
during  the  Mens"  Fancy  Dance.  Dancers  wear  two 
feather  bustles  on  their  backs,  with  decorations  of 
beadwork  and  leather  fringe  on  their  costumes.  Face 
paint  may  also  be  used.  The  footwork  is  fast  and 
fancy. 

Mens'  Traditional 

This  dance  also  comes  from  the  men's  warrior  dances. 
These  are  also  flashy  costumes,  with  the  dancers 
wearing  one  feather  bustle  at  their  waist  and  a  head- 
dress of  a  porcupine-hair  roach.  The  dance  step  is 
not  as  flashy  as  the  Fancy  Dance;  in  the  Traditional 
Dance,  steps  imitate  tracking  or  stalking  actions. 

Mens'  Straight  Dance 

The  Straight  Dance  is  more  conservative  than  the 
Fancy  Dance.  The  costume  is  usually  a  cloth  shirt 
and  leggings,  and  headdresses  of  fur  trailers  and  a 
deer  or  porcupine  roach. 


Mens'  Grass 

The  Grass  Dance  is  so  named  because  of  the  tradi- 
tional use  of  sweet  grass  as  part  of  the  costume.  Now, 
long  strands  of  yarn  are  used  in  place  of  the  sweet 
grass.  This  style  originally  came  from  the  Northern 
Plains. 

WOMENS'  DANCES 
Womens'  Jingle  Dress 

This  dance  may  have  originated  from  the  Men's  Grass 
Dance.  Women  wear  dresses  that  have  tin  cones  sewn 
in  tiers  around  the  dress.  This  dress  produces  a  pleas- 
ing sound  as  the  women  move  to  their  dance  steps. 
This  is  a  fast-paced  dance. 

Womens'  Traditional 

The  Traditional  Buckskin  Dance  is  a  womens'  dance 
of  grace  and  beauty.  Women  wear  long,  flowing 
buckskin  dresses  and  dance  to  a  slow,  methodical 
drumbeat. 

Womens'  Fancy  Shawl  Dance 

Traditionally,  the  Shawl  dance  was  a  slow,  restricted 
dance.  The  Shawl  Dance  is  now  a  fancy,  fast-step- 
ping dance  similar  to  the  mens'  Fancy  Dance.  Along 
with  fancy  shawls,  the  dancers  wear  elaborate  cloth 
dresses  and  beaded  moccasins. 


♦  SUGGESTED  READING 

Marra,  Ben.  Powwow:  Images  Along  the  Red  Road. 
New  York:  Abrams,  1996. 

Sweet,  Jill.  Dances  of  the  Tewa  Indians:  Expres- 
sions of  New  Life.  Santa  Fe:  School  of  American 
Research,  1985. 
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CLOTHES  MAKE  THE  PERSON 


OBJECTIVE Students  will  learn  how  dress 

is  an  important  form  of  self- 
expression. 

GRADES 5-8 

GROUP  SIZE 20-25 

SETTING Inside 

MATERIALS 

•   Small,  natural  and  man-made  materials 
which  can  be  used  to  make  a  necklace, 
bracelet  or  some  type  of  adornment;  the 
following  are  suggestions: 

Clean  bones 

Shells  with  holes  for  threading 

Small  stones 

Feathers,  both  natural  and  dyed 

Pieces  of  animal  fur 

Leather 

Bone 

Glass,  stone  or  plastic  beads 

Wool  yarn,  both  natural  and  bright  colors 

Bells 

Empty  cartridge  shells  with  holes  drilled 
in  them 

Artifiical  sinew 

String 

Plastic  lacing 

Paper  clips,  colored  and  plain 

Bobby  pins 


♦  BACKGROUND 

Many  people  are  led  to  believe  that  all  Native  Ameri- 
cans were  basically  the  same.  Of  course,  that  is  not 
true.  Each  Native-American  group,  or  tribe,  as  we 
now  call  them,  were  completely  separate  groups  of 
people  from  others.  For  example,  even  though  the 
Miwok  and  Maidu  of  California  lived  in  close  prox- 
imity to  each  other,  they  were  very  different  people. 
The  Puebloan  people  might  live  in  neighboring  pueb- 
los, yet  have  completely  different  languages. 

Native  Americans  had  different  types  of  dress  or 
costumes  to  identify  their  particular  tribe  or  culture. 
The  type  of  clothing  worn  was  often  dictated  by  the 
environment:  tribes  of  the  northern  regions  obviously 
would  wear  wanner  clothes  than  those  worn  by 
southwestern  tribes.  Tribes  of  the  southeast,  who 
grew  cotton,  wore  clothing  made  from  that  fiber, 
while  tribes  who  hunted  the  buffalo  wore  clothing 
made  from  buffalo  hides. 

Use  of  other  decorations,  such  as  feathers  and  jew- 
elry, was  often  dictated  by  the  amount  of  time  the 
tribe  was  able  to  devote  to  personal  use.  Hunter-gath- 
erer tribes,  for  instance,  spent  much  of  their  time  sim- 
ply trying  to  exist.  There  was  not  much  time  for  per- 
sonal pleasure,  since  most  of  the  time  was  devoted 
to  searching  for  and  preparing  food.  Agricultural 
groups  had  more  time,  especially  in  the  winter,  for 
personal  pleasure,  and  would  spend  this  time  mak- 
ing jewelry  and  personal  adornments. 
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Some  costumes  were  used  only  for  ceremonial  pur- 
poses. In  more  recent  times,  these  fancy  costumes 
are  used  for  powwows  and  social  dances.  Today, 
when  one  visits  a  powwow,  one  may  see  a  dancer 
wearing  commercial  cotton  yarn  along  side  animal 
hides,  or  plastic  streamers  attached  to  turkey  feath- 
ers dyed  to  look  like  eagle  feathers. 
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SETUP 

Historians  usually  divide  the  Native  American 
cultures  of  the  United  States  into  10  regions: 
Northeast,  Southeast,  Southwest,  Great  Basin, 
Plateau,  Northwest  Coast,  California,  Great 
Plains,  Subarctic  and  Arctic.  For  purposes  of 
this  activity,  Subarctic  and  Arctic  can  be  com- 
bined since  each  region  had  costumes  or  cloth- 
ing that  was  somewhat  indicative  of  that  particu- 
lar area.  The  instructor  may  use  all  regions  for 
this  activity,  concentrate  on  one  particular  region, 
or  use  two  regions  for  comparison/contrast  ques- 
tions. 


Use  of  other  decorations,  such 

as  feathers  and  jewelry,  was 

often  dictated  by  the  amount 

of  time  people  were  able  to 

devote  to  personal  use. 

Mayan  dancer 
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What  are  some  of  the  clues  in  dress  style 
that  help  identify  this  man? 
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2.  Place  materials  on  a  table  and  let  students  create  2. 
their  own  type  of  adornment.  Don't  give  them 
any  guidelines,  rather,  them  come  up  with  their 
own  designs.  They  may  make  a  necklace,  anklet, 
bracelet,  hair  decoration,  or  something  totally 
unique. 

3.  When  the  students  are  finished,  have  them  show 
their  adornments  to  the  other  students  and  ex- 
plain why  they  chose  the  materials  they  chose. 
Encourage  them  to  explain  the  meaning  (if  any) 
behind  their  designs. 

4.  As  a  group,  look  at  the  materials  each  student 
included  in  his  or  her  adornment  and  list  what 
was  man  made,  or  what  was  natural.  Discuss  why 
the  student  chose  a  man-made  material  over  a 
natural  material. 

♦  PROCEDURE 

1.  Acquaint  students  with  the  styles  of  clothing 
worn  by  Native  Americans  in  the  region  or  re- 
gions you  have  chosen  to  study.  Show  them  pic- 
tures of  traditional  clothing  styles  and  discuss 
the  materials  that  were  used  to  make  the  cloth- 
ing. Emphasize  that,  historically,  all  clothing  was 
made  by  hand;  there  were  no  sewing  machines 
or  tailors  available  to  make  the  clothing.  Further- 
more, needles  were  made  of  bone,  not  steel,  and 
string  was  made  from  sinew,  not  polyester  and 
cotton,  although  some  cotton  thread  was  used  in 
some  areas. 


When  students  have  had  a  chance  to  look  at  the 
various  styles  of  dress,  discuss  with  the  follow- 
ing questions: 

a)  What  determines  the  type  of  dress  worn  by 
the  NativeAmericans  in  each  particular  re- 
gion? 

b)  What  materials  are  used  in  the  costumes? 

c)  Are  these  materials  readily  available  in  that 
region?  If  not,  where  would  the  person  ac- 
quire these  materials?  What  might  they  trade 
to  acquire  a  hard-to-find  item? 

d)  What  materials  do  you  think  were  the  most 
prized  materials?  Why? 

e )  With  the  coming  of  Anglo  settlers,  what  items 
did  the  Native  Americans  acquire  that  they 
might  use  for  their  costumes? 

f)  What  "old-fashioned"  materials  did  the  Na- 
tive Americans  replace  with  materials  they 
acquired  from  Anglo  settlers? 


g)  Show  students  pictures  of  Native  American 
powwow  dancers.  What  materials  are  natu- 
ral? What  materials  are  man-made?  What 
materials  are  natural,  but  "enhanced"  by  man- 
made  means?  (Example:  dying  feathers  in 
bright  colors.) 

h)  Have  students  look  at  their  own  clothing  and 
adornments.  What  comparisons  can  they 
make  between  Native  American  clothing  and 
their  own  clothing? 
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i)  How  do  we  adorn  ourselves?  Did  Native 
Americans  wear  the  same  type  of  adornment? 
How  is  it  the  same,  or  different? 

j)  How  do  our  clothes  identify  us  as  a  group  of 
people?  Can  some  people  be  identified  as  a 
culture  or  ethnic  group  by  the  clothes  they 
wear?  How  can  we  tell? 

k)  Why  do  we  use  clothes  to  identify  ourselves? 
Are  some  of  our  efforts  at  expressing  our- 
selves through  our  type  of  dress  dangerous'.' 
(For  example:  children  wearing  clothes  that 
would  identify  them  as  part  of  a  gang  may 
be  dangerous,  especially  if  they  do  not  be- 
long to  any  gang.) 


♦  SUGGESTED  READING 

Brown,  Carol  Osman.  "Phoenix  1975:  A  City  of 
Builders,"  Arizona  Highways,  May  1975:  pp  4-32. 

Mason,  Bernard  S.  The  Book  of  Indian  Crafts  and 
Costumes.  New  York:  The  Ronald  Press  Company, 
1946. 

Waldman,  Carl.  Atlas  of  the  North  American  Indian. 
New  York:  Facts  On  File,  1985. 


♦  SOURCES  FOR  NATURAL  MATERIALS 


Taxidermists  for  pieces  of  animal  fur,  bones  or  antlers 


Meat  cutters  for  bones 


Fishing  supply  stores  for  animal  fur,  feathers  and  colored  thread  (fly-tying  supplies) 
Yarn  supply  stores  for  pieces  of  yarn,  thread  or  fabric  scraps 
Sewing  shops  for  thread  and  fabric  scraps 
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